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Tue French boast of the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth as forming an epoch 
of pecaliar glory to their nation, and 
of distinguished importance in the 
history of the world. Were English- 
men disposed to be equally vain, they 
might with more reason exult in the 
age of George the Third, as an era of 
universal interest, en account of the 
discoveries that have been made in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath, 
under the immediate auspices of our 
late excellent monarch. It was by 
his special command that. the expedi- 
tions were sent out at the commence- 
ment of his , for exploring the 
southern hemi , in : 


consequence 
of which, knowledge and religion have 
been diffused among innumerable 
tribes of barbarians; and new em- 
pires are rising, the extensive influ- 
ence of which on the states nearest to 
them, cannot fail to be advantageoas 
to the happiness of mankind. 

While Cook was making these ad- 
ditions to the stock of science, and 
opening new channels for the active 
exertions of industry and benevolence, 
an individual at home, with equal 
boldness, and the most persevering 
diligence, was penetrating into the 
regions of space, and endeavouring to 
diseover new worlds by the aid of in- 
struments of his own constmuction. 
Both were men of obscure origin; 
beth were self-instructed in the 
branches of knowledge which they cul- 
tivated; but the one fell a victim to his 
ardour, and the other lengthened out 
in tranquil ease a life devoted to 
the improvement of science, till the 
lamp was completely exhausted by the 
infirmities of old age,—thus affording 
another instance that laborious mental 
exertion is not unfavourable to health 
and longevity. 

William Herschel was born at Han- 
over, on the 10th:of November, 1738, 
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the same year which gave birth to his 
illustrious patron. His father was a 
musician, who enjoyed the friendship 
of Handel, and held a place in the 
royal band at Hanover; but though 
eminent in his profession, he was so 
poor in his circumstances, that he 
could not afford to give a liberal edu- 
cation to his children, of whom he had 
six, four sons and two daughters. 
William was the second son, and be- 
ing somewhat.of a favourite, he had a 
private tutor provided for him, who 
instructed him in the French lan- 
guage; besides which, he gave his 
papil some lessons in moral philoso- 
phy and logic.’ At an early age he 
was introduced into the orchestra, 
with every prospect of success, till the 
ravages of the seven-years’ war bro 
ruin upon the electoral states, and . 
then young Herschel formed the reso- 
lation of quitting his native country 
for London, as the only place where 
his talents were likely to meet encou- 
ragement, and where he had somé— 
i by having before visited — 


derable ability, who entertained him 
at his house, and recommended him 
as ~1 — of music. 
is livelihood depending n his 
skill in this science, he omitted no 
opportunity of improvement, and suf- 
fered no offer to escape which pro- 
mised him employment and emofa- 
ment. An organist being wanted at 
St. George’s Church, Liverpool, he 
presented himseif as a candidate for 
that situation. But in this he was 
unsuccessful, as the late Mr. John 
Casson, a blind man, was elected to 
that office. 
+ this time, the inhabitants of 
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Halifax having just erected a capital 
organ in their church, were desirous | 
of procuring a man of talents above 
the ordinary run of musicians, as an | 
organist; and this coming to the | 


Herschel to become a_ candidate. 
This he did, and it happened that he 
had only one rival to contest with, 


man of celebrity as a performer and 
teacher of music. When the day of 
probation came, Wainwright had the 
precedency allotted him, for the per- 
formance, in which he acquitted him- 
self with such a rapidity of execution 
as astonished, if it did not charm, the 
audience. Old Snetzler, the organ- 
builder, was present at this trial of 
skill, and feeling more interest for the 
honour of his instrument than for that 
of either of the musical: combatants, 
he grew quite impatient while Wain- 
wright was displaying his powers in a 
difficult voluntary, exclaiming, as he 
paced up and down the aisle, “* Ay, 

vat de teafcl, is de man mad? By gar 
he do run over de keys like a cat; he 


will not give my pipes room for to 
speak.” 


When it came to Herschel’s turn to 

play, Dr: Miller asked him whether 

e could go beyond his antagonist. 
** I know not,” answered he, * it can- 
not be by fingers.” It may actually 
be supposed tht the Doctor felt much 
anxiety for his, friend; but his appre- 
hensions were soon removed, by his 
bringing out such solemn and power- 
ful tones, in playing the old hundredth 
psalm, as gave delight to all who were 
present. Sneizler, in particular, was 
quite enraptured; ‘* Ah!” cried he, 
** tish is very guot; very goot inteet. 
I will love tish man; he gives my 
pipes room for to speak.” The effoct 
thus produced was occasioned by two 
flat pieces of lead which Herschel con- 
trived so to place that the sound be- 
came solemn, distinct, and rich. He 
gained the election, and became very 
popular at Halifax, both as a per- 
former at church, and as a teacher in 
families. 

Being, however, ambitious of a 
wider field, he quitted Yorkshire at 
the beginning of 1766, and removed to 
Bath, where he was chosen organist 
of the Octagon Chapel. His situation 
here soon proved a very profitable 
one, for he was engaged at all the 
concerts, the public roums, the thea- 
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.tre, and the oratorios ; besides which, 
he had many pupils, and held private 
concerts. This great pressure and 
| variety of business in his profession, 


| instead of lessening his propensity to 
knowledge of Dr. Miller, he advised | 


study,increased it; so that often, after 


| the fatiguing labours of fourteen ot 


sixteen hours in his vocation, he has 


| retired at night, with the greatest 
whose name was Wainwright, but a 


alacrity, to unbend his mind, by solv- 
ing mathematical problems. While 
at Halifax, he applied tothe languages, 
and after improving himself in Eng- 
lish, he acquired the Italian, which he 
considered as being necessary to his 
calling. He next proceeded to Latin; 
and having gained a competent know- 
ledge of that tongue, he attempted the 
Greek ; but soon dropped that study, 
as leading him too far from his favour. 
ite pursuits. The theory of music be- 
ing necessarily connected with the 
higher degree of mathematics, led him, 
before he left Germany, to read all that 
had been written upon the subject of 
harmony in that country. But his in- 
quiries there, were not very fortunate ; 
and it was not till his arrival in Eng- 
land that he could make himself mas- 
ter of harmonics, which he accom- 
plished by studying Dr. Smith’s valu- 
able treatise on that branch of science. 
This carried him to fluxions and geo- 
metry, always preferring the deepest 
and most elegant writers to those 
superficial guides who professed short 
and easy paths to knowledge; by 
which judicious course, though the 
labour was great, his improvement 
more than compensated for the time 
and pains bestowed in the _acquisi- 
tion. 

Having gone through abstract ma- 
thematics, he turned his attention to 
the practical parts of the science, par- 
ticularly optics and astronomy; and 
on reading the many curious disco- 
veries#that had been made by means 
of the telescope, he became so en- 
amoured with the subject, as to feel 
no rest till he could view the heavenly 
bodies with his own eyes, through one 
of those instruments. Accordingly he 
hired a Gregorian reflector of two feet, 
which was the best that could be ob- 
tained at Bath; and the satisfaction 
this afforded, made him resolve to be- 
come master of one of a larger con- 
struction.: Being ignorant of the va- 
lue of such instruments, he desired to 
have a reflector of five feet made; but 
the person to whom he applied, om 
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receiving advice of the terms, thought 
proper, before he gave the order, to 
acquaint Mr. Herschel with what he 
considered the extravagance of the 
charge. Upon this the order was sus- 
pended, and Herschel determined to 
make an instrument for himself; think- 
ing that with the assistance of the di- 
rections given in Smith’s Optics, he 
should be able to accomplish the work 
without much difficulty. 

In the pursuit of this arduous, but 
delightful undertaking, he persevered 
with uncommon resolution for some 
years; till, infinitely to his satisfac- 
tion, he saw Saturn, in 1774, through 
a Newtonian reflector of five feet, en- 
tirely of his own making. To describe 
the pleasure which such a consumma- 
tion of his wishes must have produced, 
is not in the power of language. The 
transport of Columbus, on that night 
when he first discovered the light upon 
the island of San Salvador, and which 
prevented the mutiny in his ship, can 
best be compared to that which Her- 
schel feltat the moment of contemplat- 
ing the distant planet through his own 
tube. It was an achievement of which 
he might well be proud; but it was 
only the foretaste of far greater tri- 


umphs, none of which he could then 


anticipate. The success, however, 
which had crowned this attempt, sti- 
mulated him to make larger instru- 
ments; and his situation in business 
amply furnishing him with the means 
of carrying on his improvements, he 
soon made a seven-feet reflector, next 
one of ten feet, and in no long time 
after, another of twenty-five feet, con- 
structed on the same principles.— 
Some idea of his resolution may be 
formed from.the fact, that, being de- 
termined on completing the paraboli- 
eal figure of a seven-feet telescope, he 
made above two hundred object-spe- 
oula, before he could obtain one that 
would bear whatever power might be 
applied to it. 

Amidst these labours, he sti!] con- 
tinued his musical duties with unre- 
mitted attention; but such was his 
enthusiasm for astronomical pursuits, 
that when engaged at the theatre, he 
would retire between the acts, to take 
an observation of the stars, and re- 
turn time enough to bear his part in 
the orchestra. 

He now began to make improve- 
ments in the mechanical construction 
-of his instruments; and among his 


erne ’ 


other inventions, was a micrometer, 
that could be used either for day or 
night observation. Speaking of this 
useful contrivance and its accuracy, in 
1793, he says, “ I remember drawing, 
in the year 1776, the pictare of a cot- 
tage by it, which was at three or four 
miles’ distance; and going afterwards 
to compare the parts with the build- 
ing, found them very justly deli- 
neated.”’ 

Herschel, finding that he could in- 
crease the power of the telescope, and 
| render the observations made by it 
more accurate than had ever been 
done before, commenced, in April 
1777, a survey, if it may be so called, 
of Venus, with a view to ascertain the 
diurnal rotation of that planet, aud 
next to discover whether it has an at- 
mosphere. The result of these ob- 
servations was, that Venus revolves 
on an axis, the position of which re- 
mains unknown, in somewhat less 
than twenty-four days; but that the 
existence of an atmosphere is only to 
be inferred from the iliumination of 





the cusps when the planet is near its 
| inferior conjunction, and from the 
| changes that take place in the faint 
| Spots on its surface. Nothing, per- 
| haps, can more strongly evince the 
| modesty of a man of real science, than 
his hesitation in the first place to form 
hasty conclusions from the discoveries 
which he has the good fortune to make; 
and in the next, his backwardness to 
display what he has accomplished to 
public view. , 

Herschel, long before his grand dis- 
| covery, had, by the closeness of his 
| application and the excellence of his 
| instruments, been enabled to deter- 
| mine some disputed points, in which 
even such men as Cassini and Bian- 
| chini had differed to an enormous de- 
| gree; and yet he did not presume: to 
| make a parade of what he had ascer- 
tained, but let it remain silently re- 
corded in his journals, waiting the is- 
sue of farther observations. The only 
instance in which, before his great 
discovery, he was tempted to make 
his mathematical knowledge public, 
was, in the solution of a diflicalt prize 
question proposed in the Ladies’ 
Diary for 1780, concerning the vi- 
bration of a musical chord loaded in 
the middle with a small weight. 

From the time that he could apply 
| his glasses to the perusal of the ve- 
lume of nature, he went on regularly 
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for the space of seven years, examin- 
ing, if one may use the expression, 
every page with minute attention, and 
not suffering any doubt to remain un- 
cleared up respecting a single object 
that came under his inspection. Hav- 


serererereetes 


ing in this manner gone over the solar | 


system, till, as he had reason to 
think, he had reached its verge, his 
diligence was rewarded on the night 
of the 13th of March, 1781, with the 
discovery of a new planet. It has 
been supposed by many, and positive- 
ly asserted by some, that this disco- 
very originated in mere chance ; but 
this is a gross mistake, degrading to 
science, and injurious to merit. The 
regular manner in which Herschel ex- 
amined every star in the heavens, not 
only of that magnitude, but many far 
inferior, necessarily brought this pla- 
net under his particular observation ; 
so that had he by any avocation 
missed it on the night of discovery, 
he would have found it, and ascer- 
tained its character, soon after. 

This luminary was not unknown to 

receding astronomers, for it had 
oon admitted into their old cata- 
logues as a fixed star; but Herschel, 
when he first saw it, was struck with 
the peculiarity ofits appearance. He 
was then engaged in examining the 
small stars near the feet of Gemini, 
and observing one considerably larger 
than the rest, though not quite so 
brilliant, his first surmise was, that 
it might be a comet; in consequence 
of which, he applied to it glasses of 
different powers, by which means he 
found that its apparent magnitude in- 
creased in proportion, contrary to 
what takes place in the fixed stars. 
He next measured its distance from 
some of the neighbouring constella- 
tions, and by doing this a few nights, 
he ascertained its motion to be at 
abeut the rate of two seconds and a 
quarter in an hour. Upon this, our 
astronomer parece re yn nr 
ed the discovery to the Royal Society, 
that farther observations might be 
made upon it by men of science in 
different parts of Europe. 

Dr. Maskelyne was one of the first 
who declared it to be a planet, and he 
wrote an account of it as such to the 
astronomers at Paris; but for some 
time many doubted whether the new 
object really belonged to our system 
or not. Boscovich, among the rest, 
printed a memoir, to prove that there 
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are four different parabolas, in which 
a contrary body might move, and yet 
all the computed places agree with 
the several observations made upon 
this particular star. The reluctance, 
however, to admit the stranger into 
the planetary family, soon gave way 
to the force of truth, and the opinion 
of our astronomer royal was univer- 
sally confirmed. The author of the 
discovery was the same year elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and had 
the gold medal awarded him for the 
service which he had rendered to the 
cause of science. The néw planet re- 
ceived the name of the Georgium 
Sidus from the discoverer; but fo- 
reigners, out of jealousy, rather than 
from a spirit of liberality, have taken 
upon them to give it other appella- 
tions, some calling it Uranus, and 
others Herschel; as if the man who 
first made the world acquainted with 
it had not the right to express his 
gratitude in the manner most honour- 
able to his own sentiments and feel- 
ings. 

The reasons which Herschel assign- 
ed for calling his planet by the name 
of his sovereign are so just and manly, 
that we shall quote his own words, 
because the condact of the astrono- 
mers who have robbed him of his pri- 
vilege have endeavoured to excuse 
themselves by the miserable plea of 
doing him honour. “ A body,” says 
he, “‘ so nearly related to us by its 
similar condition and situation in the 
unbounded expanse of the starry hea- 
vens, must often be the subject of 
conversation, not only of the astrono- 
mers, but of every man of science in 
general. This consideration then 
makes it necessary to give it a name, 
by which it may be distinguished from 
the rest of the planets, and also from 
the fixed stars. In the fabulous ages 
of ancient times, the appellations of 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, were given to the planets, as 
being the names of their principal he- 
roes and divinities. In the present 
more philosophical era, it would 
hardly be allowable to have recourse 
to the same method, and call on Juno, 
Apollo, Pallas, or Minerva, for a 
name to our new heavenly body. The 
first consideration in any particular 
event seems to be its chronology: if 
in any future age it should be asked 
when tbis last-found planet was dis- 
covered, it would be a very satisfac- 
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tory answer to say, ‘ In the reign of 
King George the Third.’ As a phi- 
losopher, then, the name GeorGciuM 
Sipus presents itself to me, as an ap- 
pellation which will conveniently con- 
vey the information of the time and 
country where and when it was first 
viewed.” 

Notwithstanding this formal claim, 
and express declaration of his mo- 
tives, he could not prevent imperti- 
nent intruders from meddling with 
what did not concern them; though 
his case is not peculiar, for the French 
have done the same thing in regard to 
the names of many of our geographi- 
cal discoveries. Lalande, however, 
though as vain as any of his country- 
men, protested against this liberty, 
and very spiritedly maintained that it 
was an insult to Herschel to substi- 
tute another name for that which he 
had himself fixed upon the new pla- 
net. Before we quit this important 
period in the life of Herschel, it may 
be proper to mention that he subse- 
quently discovered six satellites be- 
longing to this planet, all of which 
perform their revolutions in the re- 
verse order of the signs. 

His late Majesty, on being informed 
of the extraordinary merits of Mr. 
Herschel, immediately resolved, with 
his wonted liberality and love of sci- 
ence, to take him under his own pa- 
tronage ; and accordingly, at the be- 
ginning of the following year, our as- 
tronomer gave up his musical con- 
cerns at Bath, and removed to a house 
te for him at Slough, near 

indsor, where he continued for the 
remainder of his life, happy in his 
circumstances, and more happy in 
being able, by the royal munificence, 
to prosecute his researches with in- 
creasing advantage to the interests of 
knowledge. 

In January, 1781, he began to make 
a thirty-foot Newtonian reflector, and 
soon after he actually cast a speculum 
of thirty-six inches in diameter ; but 
neither of these succeeded at that 
time. After his settlement at Slough, 
however, having more leisure, and 
better means for prosecuting his fa- 
vourite objects, he undertook the bold 
enterprise of constructing a reflecting 
telescope of forty feet; and its com- 
pletion, August 28th, 1789, was mark- 
ed by a discovery of the sixth satel- 
lite of Satarn, thus verifying the pre- 


diction of Huygens, who saw the fifth | 





in 1655, and believed there must be 
another beyond it, and perhaps two. 
This instrument of Herschel’s, which 
is the largest ever made, magnifies 
above six thousand times; the length 
of the tube is thirty-nine feet four 
inches; the diameter four feet ten 
inches; the great mirror is forty-nine 
inches and a half in diameter, but the 
concave part is only forty-eight inches; 
its thickness is three inches and a half; 
and when it came from the cast, its 
weight was two thousand one hundred 
and eighteen pounds. The whole ap- 
paratus moves upon rollers, and the 
foundation was previously secured 
and laid with the greatest care, to pre- 
vent accidents to the machinery, or 
inaccuracy in the observations. Yet 
wonderful as this instrument is, com- 
paratively but little use has been made 
of it; the great mirror having bent 
under its own weight. 

Herschel had not long been settled 
at Slough before he began to extend 
his observations beyond the solar sys- 
tem; and one of his first objects was, 
to ascertain the constraction of the 
heavens, in exploring which he di- 
rected his principal attention to the 
galaxy, or milky-way,and the partieu- 
lars he soon after communicated to 
the Royal Society, in whose Trans- 
actions the paper wasinserted. ‘*On 
applying the telescope,” says he, “‘ to 
a part of the via lactea, I found that it 
completely resolved the whole whitish 
appearance into small stars, which 
my former telescopes had not light 
enough to effect. The portion of this 
extensive tract, which it has hitherto 
been convenient for me to observe, is 
that immediately about the hand and 
club of Orion. The glorious multi-+ 
tude of stars of all possible sizes, that 
presented themselves here to my view, 
was truly astonishing; but, as the 
dazzling brightness of glittering stars 
may easily mislead us so far as to es+ 
timate their number greater than it 
really is, I endeavoured to ascertain 
this point by counting many fields, 
and compating, from a mean of them, 
what a certain given portion of the 
milky way might contain. Among 
many trials of this sort, I found that 
six fields, promiscuously taken, con- 
tained 110, 60, 90, 70, and 74 stars 
each. I then tried to pick out the 
most vacant place that was to be found 
in that neighbourhood, and counted 
63 stars. A mean of the first six 
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gives 79 stars for each field. Hence, 
by allowing 15 minutes of a great cir- 
cle for the diameter of my field of 
view, we gather, that a belt of 15 de- 
grees long and two broad, or the quan- 
tity which I have often seen passing 
through the field of my telescope in 
one hour’s time, could not well con- 
tain less than fifty thousand stars, that 
were large enough to be distinctly 


numbered. But, besides these, I sus- | 


Setccocrs 


of which we must then suppose the 
sun to be placed, it will appear not a 
little extraordinary, that the sun, be- 
ing a fixed star like those which com- 
posed this imagined ring, should just 
be in the centre of such a multitude of 
celestial bodies, without any appa- 
rent reason for this singular distinc- 
tion; whereas, on our supposition, 
every star in this stratum, not very 
near the termination of its length or 





pected at least twice as many more, height, will be so placed as also to 
which, for want of light, I could only _ have its own galaxy, with only such 
see now and then, by faint, glittering, | variations in the form and lustre of it, 
and interrupted glimpses. It is very | as may arise from the particular situa- 
probable that the great stratum called , tion of each star.” 

the milky way, is that in which the| Having, by what he called his star- 
sun is placed, though perhaps not in | gauge, ascertained the place of the 
the very centre of its thickness. We | sun in the Via Lactea, our indefatiga- 
gather this from the appearance of the | ble observer proceeded to sound the 
galaxy, which seems to encompass | heavens with this line; whence he 
the whole heavens, as it certainly | came to the conclusion, that the solar 
must do if the sun is within the same. | system is advancing towards the con- 
For, suppose a number of stars ar- | stellation Hercules, and that this mo- 
ranged between two parallel planes, | tion of the sun and his attendants is 
indefinitely extended every way, but | performed round some far distant cen- 
at a given considerable distance from | tre; but to determine either that, or 
each other; and, calling this a side- | the velocity, exceeds all possibility of 
real stratum, an eye placed some- | calculation. We are here lost in a 
where within it, will see all thestars in labyrinth of infinite perplexity, while 


the direction of the planes of the stra- | contemplating what we cannot com- 


tum projected into a great circle, | prehend, and therefore must conclude 
which will appear lucid on account of | this subject in the words of our adven- 


the accumulation of the stars ; while 
the rest of the heavens, at the sides, 
will only seem to be scattered over 
with constellations,’ more or less 
crowded, according to the distance of 
the planes or number of stars con- 


tained in the thickness or sides of the | 
stratum. From appearances then, as | 


I observed before, we may infer, that 
the sun is most likely placed in one 
of the great strata of the fixed stars, 
and very probably not far from the 
lace where some smaller stratum 
ranches out from it. Such a suppo- 
sition will satisfactorily, and with 
great simplicity, account for all the 
phenomena of the milky way, which, 
according to this hypothesis, is no 
other than the appearance of the pro- 
jection of the stars contained in this 
stratum and its secondary branch. 
“As a farther inducement to look on 
the galaxy in this point of view, let it 
be considered that we can no longer 
doubt of its whitish appearance aris- 
ing from the mixed lustre of the num- 
berless stars that compose it. Now, 
should we imagine it to be an irrega- 
lar ring of stars, in the centre nearly 


| turous guide, who, on winding up his 
observations, says, “ that it would be 
dangerous to proceed in more exten- 
sive conjectures, that have as yet 
no more than a precarious founda- 
tion.” 

Our limits preclude us from giving 
even an abridgment of the numerous 
researches and observations of Her- 
schel, as they were detailed in his com- 
munications from time to time to the 
Royal Society. It must suffice, there- 
fore, to state, that from 1783 to 1787 
he made some curious observations on 
volcanic eruptions in the moon; in 
1789 he discovered the sixth and se- 
venth satellites of Saturn, besides 
which, about the same time he deter- 
mined the rotation and figure of that 
planet, and ascertained that it has a 
‘double ring, and is marked with 
, belts like Jupiter. 

But perhaps the most important 
| Of his observations, next to those on 
particular bodies, are, his inquiries 
respecting “the changes that have 
happened to the fixed stars, and his 
remarks on the stability of the light of 
our Sun.” 
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It is well known that great altera- 
tions have taken place in the starry 
heavens; that some luminaries have 
increased in lustre, while others have 
decreased ; that some stars have ac- 
tually been blotted out of the firma- 
ment, and that new ones have made 
their appearance. Such changes have 
been noticed by many astronomers, 
but, for want of accurate observations 
in former times, the particulars have 
not been circumstantially described. 
“But,” says Herschel, “ who would 
not wish to know what degree of per- 
manency we ought to ascribe to the 
lustre of our sun? Not only the sta- 
bility of our climates, but the very ex- 
istence of the whole animal and vege- 
table creation itself, is involved in the 
question. Where can we hope to re- 
ceive information upon this subject, 
bat from astronomical observations? 
If it be allowed to admit the similar- 
ity of stars with our sun as a point 
established, how necessary will it be 
to take notice of the state of our 
neighbouring suns, in order to guess 
at thatofourown! That star, which 
among the multitude we have distin- 
guished by the name of Sun, to-mor- 
row may slowly begin to undergo a 

radual decay of brightness, like B 

onis, a Draconis, } Urse Majoris, 
and many other diminishing stars, that 
will be mentioned in my catalogues. 
It may suddenly increase, like the 
wonderful star in the back of Cassio- 
peia’s Chair, and the no less remark- 
able one in the foot of Serpentarius ; 
or gradually come on like 6B Gemi- 
narum, 6 Ceti,  Sagittarii, and many 
other increasing stars, for which I also 
refer to my catalogues. And lastly, 
it may turn into a periodical one of 25 
days’ duration, as Algol is one of 3 
days, 6 Cephei of 5, 6 Lyre of 6, n 
Antinoi of 7 days, and as many others 
are of various periods. Now, if by a 
proper attention to this subject, and 
by frequently comparing the real state 
of the heavens with such catalogues of 
brightness as mine, it should be found 
that all or many of the stars, which 
we now have reason to suspect to be 
changeable, are indeed subject to an 
alteration in their lustre, it will much 
lessen the confidence we have hitherto 
placed upon the permanency of the 
equal emission of the light of our sun. 
Many phenomena in natural history 
seem to point out some past changes 
in our climates. Perhaps the easiest 
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way of accounting for them may be to 
surmise, that our sun has been for- 
merly sometimes more and sometimes 
less bright than it is at present. At 
all events, it will be highly presump- 
tuous to lay any great stress upon the 
stability of the present order of things; 
and many hitherto unaccountable va- 
rieties that happen in our seasons, 
such as a general severity or mildness, 
of uncommon winters or burning sum-~ 
mers, may possibly meet with an casy 
solution in the real inequality of the 
sun’s rays.” 

We have made this quotation, as 
well as that on the construction of the 
heavens, on account of the bearing 
which the conclusions of our great 
astronomical observer have upon the 
truths revealed in Scripture;. traths 
certainly which require not the sup- 
port of philosophy, but which will 
come more powerfully home to settle 
wavering minds, when they are found 
confirmed by scientific observations 
and discoveries. Such is the case in 
this instance ; and we may boldly say, 
that all the researches which have 
been made into the system of the uni- 
verse in our time, and they have been 
as numerous as they are important, 
have proved so many triumphs in the 
cause of religion over scepticism. 

The vast additions made to the 
stock of ,knowledge by this extraordi- 
nary man, together with his personal 
merit, procured him many public 
honours and numerous private friends. 
One university conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws; most of the 
learned institutions in Europe enrol- 
led him among their associates; an 
when his late majesty founded the 
Hanoverian Order of Guelph, at the 
termination of the war, .Dr. Her- 
schel was one of the first upon whom 
that distinction was bestowed. . 

While he resided in Bath, Sir Wil- 
liam, bat more generally known as 
Dr. Herschel, married the widow of a 
Mr. John Pitt, of that city, by whom 
he had one son, who survives both his 
parents. For a great number of years; 
Dr. Herschel was assisted in his as- 
tronomical labours and calculations 
by his sister Carolina, who always re- 
mained single ; some of whose obser- 
vations are inserted in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. She died a 
few years ago, leaving her brother al- 
most inconsolable at the loss of so 
dear and interesting a companion. 
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‘The Doctor, however, did not on that 
account relax from his studious pur- 
suits, which he followed assiduously 
till worn out by the decay of nature. 
He closed a very long, usefal, and 
temperate life, at Slough, near Wind- 
sor, on the 25th August, 1822, in the 
84th year of his age ; and his remains 
were interred on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th, in the parish church of 
Upton, not far from the place of his 
abode. 

Sir William Herschel was of a 
spare habit of body, very active, and 
ca ie of great exertions, during the 
principal part of his life. He was af- 
fable, and extremely communicative, 
especially on matters of science, which 
were the only subjects that gave him 
pleasure, or could draw him into free 
discourse. His conversation was ra- 
ther sententious, though he could at 
times be exceedingly humorous. To 
a person who once thought to excite 
his attention by telling him that he 
also cultivated astronomy, for which 
purpose he had procured a very fine 
planetarium, the Doctor made this 
short answer, “ Planetariums are 
pretty playthings;” but, pointing to 
the sky, “my planetarium is up 
there.” 

Much might have been added re- 
cmneiieg the studies and discoveries of 

is luminary of the age, but it would 
take a large volume to give an ade- 
quate account of his labours; we pur- 
pose, however, in a future number, to 
resume the subject, with some remarks 
on his particular opinions. 

The will of the late Sir W. Herschel, 
Knight, (of the Royal Hanoverian 
Gaelphic Order,) was duly proved in 
the Prerogative Court in Doctors’ 
Commons, by the legal attestations of 
Dame Mary Herschel, widow, (the 
relict,) and J. F. W. Herschel, Esq., 
the son, two of the executors; power 
being reserved to C. Babbage, Esq. 
the other executor. The personal 
effects were sworn under £6,000. The 
copyhold and other lands and tene- 
ments at Upton-cum-Chalvey, in the 
county of Bucks, and at Slough, he 
devises to his son, with £25,000 in 
the 3 per cent. Reduced Annuities; 
£2000 are given to his brother Johan 
Dietrick ; an annuity of £100 te his 
brother Joban Alexander, during 
his natural life; £20 each to ne- 
Pith and nieces; and the residue 

with the exception of astronomical 
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instruments, telescopes,.observations, 
&c. which he declares to have given, 
on account of his advanced age, to his 
son, for the purpose of continuing his 
studies) is left solely to Lady Her- 
schel. The will is dated the 17th of 
December, 1818. w 
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THE MONK AND THE SOLDIER. 


(From Erasmus.) 


Soldier. Good morning, sir. Monk. 
The same to you, my dear sir. S. I 
scarcely know you. MM. Is my person 
so altered in the space of two years? 
S. No; buta shorn pate and a strange 
garb have made you a new man. b 
And would not you know your wife, if 
she had on a new gown? S. No, if 
the gown were such a one as you 
wear. M. And yet I know you, 
though you have a strange dress and 
a new face; why, you are decked out 
in such gay colours, the birds don’t 
exceed you—the hair clipped close, 
the chin shorn, the upper lip covered 
with whiskers, like certain animals of 
the feline race; your face also has un- 
dergone a change by the addition of 
two or three marks of formidable 
wounds. S. This is just the way in 
which a man should return from the 
wars. But tell me, are there no good 
physicians in these parts? M. Why 
do you ask? §. Because your brain 
was not set to rights before you enter- 
ed upon this way of life. M. Does 
this seem a mark of madness? S. 
Yes, truly. What need had you of 
being buried before you were dead? 
You might have lived in the world 
very well. M. Do not I live in the 
world now? S.No. M. How so? 
S. You can’t walk where you like, 
but are as one shut up in a cave. Then 
again there is the shorn head, the 
monstrous garb, with no food but fish: 
I wonder I don’t see fins sprouting 
from your sides. M. If men may be 
supposed to acquire the nature of the 
food they eat, you should be covered 
with bristles, for you were always 
fond of 

S. I have no doubt but you are 
heartily tired of your choice; there 
are few monks who do not need pe- 
nance on that account. M. Perhaps 
so, where men become monks just as 
the frogs in the fable were about to 
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throw themselves into the well; but 
for myself, I entered on this mode of 
life deliberately, first examining my- 
self, duly weighing my reasons for the 
measure ; and at the age of twenty- 
eight I think I was capable of consi- 
dering the matter well. As for the 
narrowness of my limits, any place is 
narrow, compared with the extent of 
the world; and every place is large 
enough, that possesses the conveni- 
ences of life. In these things more 
depends on fancy than perhaps you 
are aware of. Men have been known 
to live very contentedly in the place of 
their birth until they were ordered 
not to remove from it; and then they 
began to feel a desire to go away. I 
am not troubled with this folly. I re- 
gard the vicinity of my convent as all 
the world; and I survey every part of 
my district with as much pleasure as 
the navigator ‘his newly discovered 
jJands—and with a great deal’ more 
safety, let me tell you. S. The latter 
‘part is true, at least. M. You can’t 
condemn my shorn head, when your 
own hair is cut close ; and the clean- 
liness and health which I enjoy from 
it, furnish as good a reason for me as 


yeur conveniency for you. At Venice 
you know most of the noblemen shave 
the whole head. And why make so 
much to do about my cloak? does it 
not cover the body, and protect it from 


the weather? The colour should not 
offend, for white is the emblem of ‘iin- 
nocency; and at baptism it is usual 
for Christians to be clothed in white 
garments. As for solitude, was it not 
the resort of the old prophets? Phi- 
losophers, poets, and learned men, 
resort to it as a means of attaining the 
end of their labours. But why call 
you it solitude? the conversation of a 
Single friend disperses the gloom ‘of 
loneliness ; here I have the company 
of several. My relations visit me oc- 
casionally—oftenerindeed than I could 
wish: thus circumstanced, do I seem 
to live in solitude? 

S. But you are not always permit- 
ted to converse with those who visit 
you. M. Nor is it proper that I 
should ; in fact, I find that these little 
interruptions considerable. increase 
the pleasure of intercourse. S. That 
I can readily conceive; for I have ex- 
perienced somewhat like it myself. 
M. And in these intervals, when I ap- 
pear to be most alone, I enjoy a con- 
verse more sweet’than any thing com- 

No. 55.—VoL, . if 





pany can supply. S. What is that? 
M. Here is the New Testament. 
When reading this, I commune with 
him who condescended to join the 
company of two poor travellers, and 
caused them to forget the length of 
the journey, whilst their hearts burned 
within them at his words. Here I 
converse with the prophets and apos- 
tles, and with those who have becn 
their followers in the meekness and 
patience of Christ. I can enjoy: this 
company when I please—how then 
can I ever complain of solitude? S. 
Such conversation might not be so 
interesting to me. M. Then why find 
fault with that food, which you mast 
admit is capable of nourishing and 
supporting the body? Fish will do 
this as well as pheasants and par- 
tridges. S. A fish diet will not enable 
the body to endure fatigue. MM. 


' Plainer food, and a less quantity than 


is generally imagined, will prove suf- 
ficient for this purpose. S. But you 
live the life ofa Jew. M. Yes, traly, 
for we follow Christ, though not fully. 
S. But you put your trust in your 
monkish habit, abstinence from food, 
and ceremonious worship, forgetting 
the chief thing, which is Christian 
piety. 

M. The conduct of others I may 
not judge; but for myself I can say, I 
place no dependence on these things, 
but on Christ alone, earnestly seeking 
after holiness of heart. .S. Why-then 
are you so scrupulous in the observ- 
ance of the things I mentioned? M. 
In order that I may maintain peace 
with my brethren, and avoid occa- 
sions of offence; of which there is 
some danger, in the neglect of even 
trivial things; for we are but men, 
and agreement or contrariety in small 
matters will conciliate or interrupt 
brotherly love. Neither a shorn head 
nor a white garment commends us to 
God; but how should I appear in the 
eyes of the world, if I affected long 
hair, or a soldier’s coat?—I have given 
you the reasons of my conduct; now, 
in retarn, give me an explanation of 
yours: and surely I may retort the 
compliment, and say there are no good 
physicians in the country, or you 
would not have left your amiable wife 
and charming babes, and for the sake 
of a little gold have forsaken your 
country, to knock your fellow men on 
the head, at the risk of being served 
in the like manner in return. - And 
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which, do you think, is worse, for a 
little lucre to take away the lives of 
men professing the same faith with 
yourself, who never did you any harm, 
or to consign your own body and soul 
to eternal destruction? .S. It is cer- 
tainly lawful to killone’s enemy. M. 
Perhaps so—if he invades your coun- 
try. It is then well to fight for your 
wife, your children, parents, and 
friends, your religious rights and civil 
liberties, and the public tranquillity. 
But what has this to do with your ser- 
vice for hire? If you had been killed 
in this war, I would not have given a 
bad nut for your soul. S. Indeed. 

M. Then, which do you think the 
hardest, to "obey the prior, who is a 
good man, and calls us to prayers, to 
the reading of the Scriptu res, and to the 
singing of the praises of God?—or to 
obey a barbarian of a captain, who 
sends you on long journeys by night, 
or recalls you, just as he pleases; who 
places you in the way of a cannon- 
ball, and bids you stand there till you 
either kill your adversary or are slain 
yourself? S. Your description falls 
short of the truth. MM. If I am so un- 
fortunate as to transgress any of the 
rales of my order, the penalty is a re- 
proof, or perhaps some light penance. 
If you are not obedient to the com- 
mands of your superior officer, you will 
be hang, or at the best suffer some 
grievous punishment. SS. All this is 
true. M. Then, your appearance 
bears witness that you do not return 
laden with riches. S. Not a copper. 
I have had the handling of much, but 
it is gone; and one great reason why 
I have turned aside Son the road is, 
that you might help me on my way. 
M, I wish you had turned aside hither 
when you went to the wars, as well as 
on your return; but how came you 
so bare? S. It requires no great 
stretch of ingenuity to guess. What 
I have received for pay, prize-money, 
plunder, and thievery, has been spent 
in wine, women, and gambling. M. 
Nobly. done, to be sure! and in the 
meanwhile your wife, for whose sake 
God commanded you to leave father 
and mother, is left at home with her 
poor little orphans, in a destitute 
condition. And this you call enjoying 
life,in the midst of innumerable mise- 
ries-and vices! |S, The sense of these 
evils has been blunted by the sight of 
soaneng who have been the sharers of 
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M. 1 am much afraid that your 
wife will not know you. S. How so? 
M. Because those scars have totally 
altered your face. What a furrow 
you have in the forehead! — It seems 
as if ahorn had been extracted thence. 
S. That mark is a cause of rejoicing. 
It was a narrow escape from death, 
through the bursting of a cannon; the 
splinter struck me on the forehead. 
M. Thereis another on the cheek, two 
or three incheslong. S. That is from 
the cut of a sword. M. In battle, I 
suppose? S. It was in a squabble 
that arose at a gambling table. M. 
There is an ornament of a different 
description on your chin. S. That is 
nothing. M. Nothing, do you call it? 
It looks like the scaly tetter. S. You 
guess right, my friend. This disease 
has nearly cost me my life. M. Be- 
sides this, you are so bent together, 
as if you were ninety years old, or 
like a man mowing, or rather like 
one with his loins out of joint. S. 
The disease has so contracted the 
nerves. M. And thereby has brought 
about a pretty metamorphosis: once 
you were a horse; but now from a cen- 
taur you are changed into a reptile. 
S. Such is the fortune of war. M. 
Rather say it is the consequence of 
your madness. What a noble prize 
do you carry home to your wife and 
children! the leprosy ; for this disease 
is nothing less. This is your order of 
merit, the promotion you have attained 
to by service in war, and which you 
are about to communicate to your 
wife and children; with the additional 
comfortable reflection that you must 
carry about with you a putrid carcase 
so long as you live. 

S. Enough, enough, friend; I have 
a sufficiency of evils without your re- 
proach. M. I have mentioned but 
the lesser half of your misfortunes: 
besides those of the body, which are 
visible to every one, what a leprosy 
does your soul labour under, more of- 
fensive to God and good angels, than 
your bodily disease is to your fellow 
men. S. Enough of this—now to the 
more important concern—what can 
you give me to help me on my jour- 
ney? M. I have nothing—but I will 
see what the prior is inclined to be- 
stow. S. Where there is any thing to 
be given, I have hands to receive it, 
M. I bave no hands to give or to re- 
ceive; but let us proceed to our re- 
past, for this is just the time. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


(‘Continued from col. 581. ) 


TuHaT great numbers of those who are 
visited with mental diseases are kept 
from the best and timely means of re- 
covery, by the want of proper feelings 
and exertions on the part of their 
nearest connections, is a truth which 
cannot be disproved. That it should 
be a truth, is a disgrace to human na- 
ture ; for nothing can be more obvious 
than the obligaiion to use the best ef- 
forts for speedy recovery, where delay 
may prove so truly afflictive. 

Ihave known some very laudable 
instances of private feelings and pre- 
judices being sacrificed to the views 
of speedy restoration for patients an- 
der mental derangement: pity it is, it 
ever should be otherwise. 

I was some time ago called to a 
young gentleman who was under a 
severe attack of insanity. I urged 
the necessity of immediate removal, 
and said I could do more for him at 
my own house in ten days, than I 
could in as many weeks, or it might 
be months, if he remained at home. 
It was thought bis mother would ne- 
ver consent to her son’s being sent to 
an asylum. <A wrong estimate had, 
however, been taken of parental affec- 
tion, in this case. Upon hearing my 
opinion, she said, ‘‘ My own selfish feel- 
ings shall not prevent the best means 
of recovery for my son;” let the carriage 
be ordered immediately: and in less 
than twenty minutes after, we were on 
our way to Spring Vale. Change of 
scenery and company, with experien- 
ced moral treatment, were more than 
half the cure, and a very mild medical 
treatment did the rest. In ten days 
he was restored to his friends and fa- 
mily in perfect health, both bodily 
and mental, and with less than a tenth 
part of the notoriety that would have 
attended his remaining at home.— 
What a contrast this is to the fol- 
lowing ! 

A very interesting female, the mo- 
ther of five small children, was afflict- 
ed with most deplorable mania. The 
medical attendant repeatedly urged 
the necessity of her removal from 
home, and her being placed under ex- 
perienced treatment, as necessary to 
the chance of recovery; and he was 
pleased to recommend Spring Vale. 
To this there was but one objection, 





but that was insuperable. She had 
three daughters; and it was urged, 
that when these daughters were grown 
up, it might be said of them, their mo- 
ther had been in a madhouse. Yet 
surely it must be mach worse to have 
it said of a young lady, that her mo- 
ther had lived many years, and at last 
died, insane, than that she had been 
cured of insanity in a madhouse. I 
have known numbers, who have ex- 
posed themselves in a state of insanity 
for many years, and their friends also, 
for suffering it, under the pretence of 
avoiding the disgrace of a madhouse. 
Many are, no doubt, kept from the best 
means of recovery by the poverty of 
their relations; many by their want 
of decision; and many, I fear, by 
their sinister designs, and the want of 
proper affections. I have no concep- 
tion of any state of human existence 
being so miserable as that of solitary 
confinement, under the affliction of 
insanity, in which the diseased ex- 
citement of the imaginations is left 
without interruption; and yet what 
numbers have 1 known, kept in this 
horrid state! and what is practised 
within the circle of my knowledge, is, 
no doubt, practised elsewhere. 

I knew at the same time three fe- 
males, of very respectable parentage, 
who have been each kept by their 
husbands in confinement for upwards 
of twenty years, without any proper 
means of cure. One of these husbands 
told me a short time since, that he had 
not seen his wife for three years, nor 
had their son and only child seen his 
mother for seven years, though both 
living in the same house with her. 
She had been kept up in a garret, and 
only seen by servants. I know a fa- 
mily, in which two brothers were kept 
chained nearly twenty years, and am 
well assured that-no means of reco- 
very were ever procured for them. E 
have known the case of a man’s being 
chained naked, lying upon straw in 
the solitary cell of a workhouse, and fT 
had good evidence of his having been 
in this state fifty years. 

A short distance from this place, a 
young man had been kept for fifteen 
years in close confinement by his bro- 
thers and a sister, without any means 
of recovery ; and what makes their 
conduct more culpable is, that they 
must have been under the impression 
of his being recoverable, if proper 
means had been used; for a few days 
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previous to the death of his father, 
which was very sudden, he had en- 
gaged with me to take him under my 
care, with great confidence of my be- 
ing able to restore him: but the pro- 
perty of the unfortunate maniac is no- 
toriously the sole object of his unwor- 
thy relatives. 

It is about the same length of time 
since a gentleman of large property 
engaged to put his only son under my 
care, upon his removal from another 
asylum, which he intended should 
take place at the end of the quarter, 
it being about half expired, for he 
thought the means of recovery were 
not used. Before the end of the quar- 
ter, he was no more. His executors, 
however, removed the young man at 
the end of the quarter, and put him 
into a private family ; soon after which, 
they had a statute of lunacy taken out 
against him, and the person to whom 
the father imputed the neglect of the 
means of cure, gave his opinion that 
he was incurable, and he has since 
been treated as such,—the executors 
being in possession of the property. 
From what I could hear of the case at 
the time, there could be little doubt 
of recovery, had proper means been 
used. P 

Death has lately put an end to the 
sufferings of an unfortunate female in 
this neighbourhood, who was a wife 
and a mother. She had existed for 
ten summers and as many winters in 
solitary confinement, entirely without 
clothes or bedcovering, and with no- 
thing but straw to lie upon, and with- 
out the comfort of a fire in winter. 
She was grown double, and her body 
all covered with hair, supposed from 
the effect of cold. These are dread- 
ful cases; they make humanity shud- 
der ; but in the whole united kingdom 
there may be many hundreds, if not 
some thousands of them. 

Hitherto nothing has been advanc- 
ed to implicate the medical profession, 
or keepers of asylums for the insane, 
as the cause of so many not recover- 
ing ; but it must not be inferred from 
this, that they are entirely exempted 
from merited censure. For the medi- 
cal profession I feel the highest re- 
spect; still I have frequently been 
astonished at the general want of me- 
dical knowledge upon mental affec- 
tions, Few indeed have opportuni- 
ties of procuring practical information 
upon the subject, and theoretical 





knowledge is vague and uncertain, 
for a close study of our most cele- 
brated writers upon it, would not, as 
I think, lead to safe conclusions as to 
the proper treatment. The balance of 
safe evidence is certainly of a nega- 
tive character. Without practice, the 
medical reader may conclude from 
Crowther, that blisters upon the head 
do great injury; from an Haslam, 
that emetics do no good, but injury; 
from a Cox, that opiates are highly in- 
jurious; and from a Willis, that ex- 
cessive phlebotomy is highly impro- 
per and hurtful: and yet we may find 
all these recommended by some of 
these or other writers. And while a 
Pinel makes many judicious observa- 
tions upon moral treatment, and a 
Hallarran and a Rowley upon the me- 
dical; still, whoever trusts to their 
instructions alone, would be much at 
a loss, and often be in error. 

Public lectures upon mental affec- 
tions, to be satisfactory, should re- 
fer to the most; successful practice. 
But where is this to be found in situa- 
tions proper for public lectures? A 
clinical lecture in Bethlem Hospital 
would be a subject for ridicule, rather 
than instruction, while success in the 
cure is so very unsatisfactory in this 
institution. In short, such is the want 
of the means of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of these diseases, that the 
medical profession are more blameable, 
speaking generally, for pretending to 
know it, than for any want of know- 
ledge upon this very important parti- 
cular. 

Tuos. BAKEWELL. 

Spring- Vale, near Stone, 

June 4, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ANCIENT 
BRITONS, 

Mr. Epirtor. 
S1r,—-That attachment to the place of 
our nativity which nature has implant- 
ed within us, forms a connecting link 
in the chain of society, adds to indi- 
vidual comfort, and reconciles the 
habits and dispositions to the most 
untoward circumstances and situa- 
tions. It is felt by the rudest as well 
as by the most polished part of man- 
kind. The Indian sees a beauty in 
the dreary desert, and feels no desire 
to leave the scorching heat of the 
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meridian sun; and the pallid frozen 
inhabitant of the north is happy in bis 
native snows, and however apparently 
he may be deprived of the enjoyments 
of life, yet he envies not those who live 
under a more genial clime, and enjoy 
the blessings of civilization. Thus 
has the great Creator made a provi- 
sion for the wants, and amelierated 
the condition, of the more destitute 
part of his creatures, by giving thema 
contentedness with that situation in 
which he has been pleased to place 
them. But, independently of local 
prejudices and attachments, we live 
ina more enviable condition. Here 
we enjoy not only the gifts of nature 
and providence, but those of cultiva- 
tion and refinement: compared with 
most of the nations and people of the. 
world, we are highly privileged and 
exalted; heaven has indeed smiled 
upon our land. We have no terrible 
volcanoes nor devouring earthquakes; 
no savage beast nor poisonous reptile 
gives terror to its inhabitants. Here 
we have no imperial despot to com- 
mand away the life or property of the 
subject, but we live under a mild and 
gentle government, regulated by wise 
and salutary laws. Here the arts and 


sciences meet encouragement, and 
virtue and industry find reward. 
But society has not always enjoyed 


these invaluable blessings. At the 
time when the earlier nations were at 
their height of glory, this now favour- 
ed land was unknown, perhaps unin- 
habited, save by wild beasts; and at 
less remote periods, our forefathers 
were in a state of degradation little 
above that of savages. 

Those who feel an interest in former 
times, and in tracing the origin of na- 
tions, especially those connected with 
us, will prize every thing that throws 
a light upon this obscure subject. In 
a History of Kent, from which, sir, 
you have already inserted an extract, 
I have met with the following curious 
observations upon the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this island. The ingenious 
author remarks, ‘‘I will not heere 
doubt, or debate to and fro, as Cesar, 
Cornel. Tacit. Polydore, and others 
do, whether the first inhabitants of this 
land were (aliundé aduecti, et 
aduenz) that is, translated and 
brought out of some other countrie 
to dwell heere, or no; or yet affirme, 
as the same Cesar doth, that sone, 
or (as Diodorus Siculus writeth) that | 





all the Britaines were indi ; the 
naturall borne people of that coun- 
trie, and that ab origine, even from 
the first beginning: for to take the 
one way of these, or the other, 


‘would bat lead us to distrust the 


infallible Scriptures of God con- 
cerning the creation and propagation 
of mankind, and to trust the wretched 
vanitie of opinion that the Gentiles 
had, and namely the Athenians, who, 
the better to advance their antiquitie, 
were wont to vaunt, That they onely 
(forsooth) of all the Grecians were 
avroxOovec, that is to say, satiui et 
indigene terre parentis. The verie 
naturall seedes, stocks, and ympes, 
springing out of their good mother, the 
same earth where they dwelt, and not 
brought from elsewhere. 

*“*We reade morcover, in the first 
booke of Moses, that the isles of the 
Gentiles were divided into their king- 
domes and nations, by such as de- 
scended of the children of Japeth: 
whereupon, as the Htalians in their 
histories derive themselves from Go- 
mer the first sonne of Japeth; the 
Spaniards from Tubal, his fifth sonne; 
and the Germanes from Thuysco, 
(whom, as they say, Moses calleth 
Ascenas,) the eldest sonne of Gomer: 
even so the late learned, (and yet best 
travailed in the histories of our coun- 
trey,) reiecting the fonde dreames of 
doting monkes and fabling friars, do 
collect out of Herodotus, Berosus, 
and others, the most grave and anci- 
ent authors, that one Samothes, the 
sixth sonne of Japeth, (whom Cesar 
in his Commentaries calleth Dis, and 
Moses nameth Mesech,) did, about 
250 years after the generall inunda- 
tion of the world, take upon him the 
first dominion of these countries in 
Europe, which are now knowne by 
the names of Fraunce and Britaine, 
and the inhabitants thereof long time 
called Celtz, or rather xeAnrai, of the 
verbe xednriZey, for their special] skill 
in riding. 

‘* Of this man’s name, (saie they,) the 
first inhabiters of England were called 
Samothei, by the space of 300 yeeres: 
or more: about which time, A.M. 
2219, Albion Marcoticus’ (the sonne 
of Neptune, or rather Nepthuim, as’ 
Moses writeth it, and descended of 
the race of Cham,) invaded the isle, 
conquered the inhabitants, mixed 
them with his owne people, and 
called them after his owne name, 
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Albionees, and the countrie itself 
Albion. 

** Sixe hundred and eight yeers (or 
thereabouts) after this also, Brutus 
Julius (as all our common historiens 
have it) entered this island with 324 
ships laden with the remaines of 
Troye, and hee likewise, both sub- 
dued all the former peoples that he 
found heere to his owne obedience, 
and also altered their name after his 
~ own calling: so that from thenceforth 
they were named Britaines, the termes 
of Samothees and Albionees_ being 
quite and clean abolished.” 


Deal. EpmuND Brown. 
eG 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLE. 


(A Fragment. ) 


In attempting to form a just estimate 
of the human character, it is highly 
necessary that we first make ourselves 
acquainted with those peculiarities, 
which owe their origin to the preju- 
dices of education, to constitutional 
habit, or the influence of the immedi- 
ate associates of such individuals as 
come within the sphere of our obser- 
vation. Without a due regard to 
these, I think we shall often err, by 
suspecting certain actions as flowing 
from an impure source—or by giving 
credit for sincerity and a conscien- 
tious principle, when, could the truth 
be known, we should find that nei- 
ther the former nor the latter ema- 
nated from any fixed principle what- 
ever. 

Young persons too often act from 
impulse rather than reflection; and 
even when more matured, they. are 
not sufficiently careful in discriminat- 
ing between sentiment and principle. 

Many adopt the sentiments of others, 
and act according to the bias given to 
the understanding by such senti- 
pee but if you inquire for their 

afin ag they may have liv- 
cat half a centary, you will find they 


— we only to take the trouble 
of holding a little close converse with 
our own hearts—we should soen dis- 
cover, if we had fallen into this Inis- 
take ; and one beneficial effect arising 
from this scrutiny would be,—the op- 
portunity afforded us of correcting 
and reforming our judgment, if not 





as relating to our principal designs 
and aims, yet in minor concerns; 
and these would amply repay us for 
our labour. 

To live and act uninfluenced by 
the operation of certain known and 
well-approved principles, is surely 
unsafe; for such not only run the risk 
of falling into numberless difficulties 
and disquictudes, but of being at last 
called to account for not having 
thought for themselves. But even 
supposing, that after having perse- 
vered in a course which our con- 
science approved, and in which we 
were actuated by just motives, we 
should at length find ourselves de- 
ceived—the disappointment will not 
be so great, nor recrimination so se- 
vere, as if we had been fra. 
treading in a path marked out by a 
stranger, to which we had only mani- 
fested our assent by a tacit acquies- 
cence in its requirements. 

Whatever station in society we fill 
—whatever be our employment— 
whatever the character we sustain— 
by whatever name called—or whatever 
hopes, expectations, or desires animate 
our bosoms,—if not guided by princi- 
ple, we shall not perform our parts so 
as to please our friends, (if we have 
any,) or to insure satisfaction to our- 
selves when we come to die. It fol- 
lows, then, that the man of business 
should be aman of principle—the man 
who can live without business, should 
be a man of principle—the man who 
rolls in affluence, and the man who 
labours hard for his _ subsistence, 
should alike be men of principle—the 
politician should be a man of princi- 
ple—and last, but far from least, the 
man who professes to be a Christian, 
should be signally distinguished 
among his fellow men, as a man of 


principle. 
J.O.N.R. 
Lymington, Hanis. 
mm 


THE BEGGAR. 
(A Fragment. ) 


What a creature is man!— 
To-day he stands in health and vigour, 
every string performing its proper 
part in the “‘ grand chorus” of his har- 
monized system; to-morrow his jar- 
ring nerves are untuned by disease !— 
to-day the smiling sun of prosperity 
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darts its fascinating influence upon 
him; to-morrow the frowning blasts 
of adversity hover around him!— 
to-day he is rioting in affluence and 
lenty ; to-morrow he solicits the cold 
and of charity, the sport of fortune, 
and insulted by his fellow mortals! 

Thus was I musing as I walked 
along, when I was suddenly struck 
with the reverend figure of a man, re- 
clined against the tottering remains of 
an ancient edifice. His threadbare 
garments, that hung loosely about 
him, would scarcely cover his naked- 
ness—they had been sadly rent by the 
fingers of time! his silvery beard 
swept his aged breast; and his ap- 
pearance, in every respect, bespoke 
the extremest poverty. I halted a 
moment to observe him: he was eat- 
ing (or rather devouring) what ap- 
peared to me to be a bit of mouldy 
bread—but he ate it with a seemingly 
good appetite, and, for aught I know, 
with a more grateful heart than thou- 
sands who were at the same moment 
feeding on the greatest luxuries. 

As he enjoyed his little repast, he 
looked earnestly at me—“ and I at 
him—and he at me again;”’—but I 
could perceive nothing like a murmur 
on his countenance; though an out- 
cast of fortune, he did not repine at 
his‘fate, but seemed perfectly resign- 
ed to the will of heaven. He asked 
alms, it is true, but it was only the 
dumb pleadings of expressive silence; 
however, it did not fail to touch the 
heart of humanity ; for even now, the 
mite of charity, conveyed by the hand 
of Pity, found its way to this child of 
want: he thanked the bestower of it 
with a nod, and a look that plainly 
bespoke a heart overflowing with gra- 
titude ;—I could not be mistaken, for 
at that moment a faithful witness stole 
along the furrows of his grief-worn 
cheek, that gave full evidence to the 
feelings of his soul! With my mind 
deeply affected, I moved slowly on; 
and as I did, I perceived he once 
more raised his tearfal eye towards 
me, that seemed to say, “ Don’t 
despise me!” No, my suffering friend, 
I would not drop an unfriendly word, 
or even display a frowning counte- 
nance, to disturb thy tranquillity, for 
all the gold the Peruvian mines con- 
tain! but, believe me, had fortune 
been more favourable in her gifts to- 
wards me, thou shouldest not only be 
better clothed and fed, but thou 





shouldest sit at the same table with 
me, and I would hear the history of 
thy misfortunes from thy own month. 
—On some future day——but, alas! 
I shall see thee no more—adieu!— 
wherever thou wanderest, may the 
greatest of all blessings attend thee— 
* true peace of mind!” 
T. Jarvis. 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF HENRY SMITH, AUr 
THOR OF ‘“‘ GOD’s ARROW AGAINST 
ATHEISTS, &c.” 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—In two of your late numbers, 

for Oct. and Nov. 1822, you have re- 

vived, with some slight alteration, a 

tract, the true title of which is, ‘‘God’s 

Arrow against Atheists ;” but you 

have said nothing of the author. I 

have, therefore, drawn up the follow- 

ing memoir, which will, no doubt, be 
acceptable to many of your readers. 
Dec. 2, 1822. 
Henry. Smitu, was born of a good 
family at Whitwick, in Leicestershire, 
in 1560; and, at the age of fifteen, he 
entered of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where it is supposed he took his first 
degree, but proceeded to that of mas- 
ter of arts in 1683, as a member of 

Hart Hall, now Hertford College, 

“He was then,” says Anthony Wood, 

“esteemed the miracle and wonder 

of his age, for his prodigious memory, 

and for his fluent, eloquent, and prac- 
tical way of preaching.” On leaving 
the university, he became lecturer of 

St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 

where he was greatly followed; and 

some idea of his power as an orator 


may be gained from a circumstance 
related by Dr. Faller, that after 
preaching strongly on the maternal 
daty, ‘‘ several ladies and great gen- 


tlewomer presently remanded their 
children from the vicinage round 
about London, and endeavoured to 
discharge the second moiety of a mo- 
ther, and to nurse them whom the 
had brought into the world.” Sa 

was his eloquence, that, as one of the 
fathers of the church obtained the 
name of Chrysostom, or golden- 
mouthed, so he was honoured with that 
of “ Silver-tongue.” He is said to 
have been somewhat inclined to Pa- 
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ritanism, but that, being patronized 
by Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
he escaped trouble on account of his 
opinions. There is reason, however, 
to doubt this statement, for in some 
of his discourses he speaks in no 
very respectful terms of the Puri- 
tans, and even goes so far as to 
draw a line between them and Pro- 
testants. 

It seems that he removed from 
London to Mansfield, where, by order 
of the judges, he had a conference 
with an‘ apprentice named Robert 
Dickens, who pretended to prophesy, 
and called himself Elias; but by the 
exertions of Mr. Smith, he was 
brought to recant his errors, which 
were indeed of the most extravagant 
description. Upon this occasion the 
zealous pastor preached and publish- 
ed a discourse, entitled, ‘‘ The Lost 
Sheep Found,” to which are append- 
ed the visions of this young fanatic, 
the questions put to him, and his re- 
cantation. Mr. Smith died in the 
flower of his age and usefulness, in 
1593. 

Two years before his death, he 
printed a quarto volume of sermons, 
dedicated to his great friend, the lord 
treasurer Burleigh. Another volume 
was afterwards published in the same 
form, containing discourses, letters, 
prayers, and the tract on Atheism, 
which last was translated into Latin, 
and printed at Oppenheim, in 1614. 
A new edition of all his works, in one 
thick volume, in quarto, appeared in 
1637, with some account of the author, 
by Dr. Thomas Fuller. As the book 
is scarce, perhaps a few extracts may 
be amusing. In his discourse on the 
interview between St. Paul and Agrip- 
pa, this once popular divine has the 
following observations on lukewarm- 
ness in religion :— 


‘* White is counted no colour: so zeal is 
counted no virtue. But mere hypocrisy is 
counted trae Christianity; and trae Christi- 
anity is counted bat hypocrisy. Our wealth is 
in an Epha, our zeal is in a Gomer; our sin 
like an oak, our faith like a mustard seed. 
They which have no religion are counted ho- 
nest men; for they count it as easy a matter 
to be a Christian, as to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the ten Commandments, 
and to go to the church: this is country divi- 
nity, this is city divinity, and I may say, St. 
Clement’s divinity. He which can swear that 
the Pope is Antichrist, and that flesh is 
on Fridays, is a Protestant, at least a Chris- 
tian, every inch; he hath zeal, knowledge, 
and religion, in folio.” 





The following is a curious specimen 
of antithesis :— 

“ Virtue is a mean betwixt two vices, which 
couch so close beside her, that one can scarce 
see her :—Covetousness on the one side, and 
Prodigality on the other side, and Charity in 
the midst: Pride on the one side, Rusticity on 
the other side, and Comeliness in the midst : 
Flattery on the one side, Malice on the other 
side, and Love in the midst: Carefulness on 
the one side, Carelessness on the other side, 
and Diligence in the midst: Diffidence on the 
one side, Presumption on the other side, and 
Faith in the midst: Superstition on the one 
side, Atheism on the other side, and Religion 
in the midst: Ignorance on the one side, Cu- 
riosity on the other side, and Knowledge in 
the midst. So that there is bat one virtue still 
for two vices; therefore extremities bear rule 
in this world.” 


Upon the desire which men have to 
pry into mysteries, and to perplex 
themselves about “‘ things abstruse,” 
where, after all their high reasoning, 
“ they find no end, in wandering mazes 
lost ;” our aninfated preacher thus 
animadverts :-— 


* Curious questioning and vain speculati 
are like a oem of feathers, which some wi 
ive any thing for, and some will give nothing 
or. Paul rebuked them which troubled their 
heads about genealogies ; how would he re- 
prove men and women of oar days, if he did 
see how they busy their heads about vain 
uestions, tracing upon the pinnacles where 
they may fall, while they might walk apon the 
pavement without danger! Some have a 
a deal more desire to learn where hell is, 

an to know any way how they may escape 
it; to hear what God did purpose before the 
world began, rather than to learn what be will 
do when the world is ended; to understand 
whether they shall know one another in hea- 
ven, than to know whether they belong to 
heaven. This rock bath made many ship- 
wrecks—that men search mysteries before 
they know principles; like the Bethshemites, 
which were not content to see the ark, but they 
must pry into it, and finger it. Commonly the 
simplest men busy their heads about the bigh- 
est matters: so that they meet with a rough 
and crabbed question, like a knob in the tree, 
and while they back and hew at it with their 
own wits to make it plain, their saw sticks 
fast in the cleft, and cannot get out again: at 
last, in wrath, they become like mal-contents 
with God, as though the Scriptures were not 
perfect, and either fall into despair, or into 
contempt of all. Therefore it is good to leave 
off learning, where God hath left off teaching : 
for they which have an ear where God hath no 
tongue, hearken not ante God, but to the 
tempter, as Eve did to the serpent.” 


I 
THOUGHTS ON COMBINATIONS. 


Tue following just remarks on illegal 
combinations to enbance the price of 
labour, appeared in a very interesting 
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essay on that subject, and other points 
connected with it.— 

** No sooner does an increased de- 
mand arise for any branch of manu- 
facture, or any particular kind of 
commodity, which requires labour in 
the preparation, than.instantly the 
workmen concerned in it combine to 
extort higher wages. This disposi- 
tion is most fatal to the interests of 
the country at large, and even to the 
peculiar interests of the wretched 
men, who blindly sacrifice permanent 
prospects, and a sense of duty and 
deferex:ce to the laws, to a brief pre- 
sent gain, and an indulgence in licen- 
tiousness and intemperance. The 
consequences are, the country will 
thus be thrown out of the possession 
of foreign markets, which are only to 
be secured by the cheapness and 
goodness of manufactures. They dis- 
courage master manufacturers from 
commencing new works, or extending 
those already established: and it 
must be remembered, that the exor- 
bitant price of labour falls with a se- 
vere reaction on those who enhance 
it, and makes them pay dearer in 
proportion to their own extortion, for 
every necessary of life. 

‘* If the mason, the slater, the car- 
penter, combine to exact enormous 
wages from their employers; the tai- 
lor, the shoemaker, the hatter, the 
weaver, the rustic labourer, will do the 
same: and thus these foolish and 
wicked men make their crime its own 
punishment, since they become the 
cause of raising on themselves the 
price of every article of food and 
clothing they consume, of every tool 
they employ in their respective trades. 
Let not, then, the combining trades- 
man, or labourer, vainly imagine, 
that he shall become richer, or in- 
crease his comforts, by extorting in- 
creased wages from his employer; no- 
thing can be farther from the truth: 
for if he gain on the wages of one 
trade exercised by himself, he is sure 
to lose, in proportion, on all the trades 
and callings exercised by all other 
labouring men in the community: for 
to every one of them he will find oc- 
casion to resort in the course of the 
year, by purchasing something or 
other which it produces. He will find 
himself obliged to pay dearer than he 
otherwise would for his bread,. his 
beer, his potatoes, his meat; the hat, 
the coat, the shirt, the shoes, he wears; 

No, 55.—VoL. V. 





the apparel of his wife and children ; 
for the house which he inhabits, the 
very bench or stool on which he ‘sits, 
and the tool or instrument with which 
he executes his labours. Thus, by the 
destructive spirit of combination, the 
labouring classes are, without being 
sensible of it themselves, engaged in 
a cruel intestine warfare of exaction, 
and eagerly employed to distress and 
impoverish each other.” 


eT 
ESSAY ON RETIREMENT. 





«© lost to virtue; lost to manly thought; 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ; 
Who think it solitude to be alone!’ 

emayee Youxe. 

Mr. EpIitor. 

Sin,—There is perhaps no subject 
which has so much been the theme o 
eulogy, as Retirement. Poets have 
sung its praises, and philosophers 
have descanted upon its advantages, 
from Homer to Ossian, and from 
Descartes to Rousseau; yet itis left 
for the true Christian, especially if he 
be a man of genius, more fully to feel 
its power, and to reap more salutary 
benefit from it. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that 
“man is born to tronble, as_ the 
sparks fly upward ;” that the bright- 
est prospects are liable to disappoint- 
ment; that the fairy hopes and ex- 
pectations of youth are often blasted 
in manhood's.riper years; and that, 
when about to possess fancied enjoy- 
ment, the cup is often dashed from 
our lips, and the bitter draught of 
adversity is substituted in its stead, 
Then it is, in order to preserve, if it 
may be so expressed, the equilibrium 
of the mind, in order to restrain the 
wild and tumultuous impulses of pas- 
sion, that retirement becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. It is there, sur- 
rounded by what is beautiful in na- 
ture, that the mind is soothed and 
calmed, that the storm is abated, that 
the winds are hushed, and that a voice 
is heard-which whispers in his bosom, 
** peace, be still.” Ask the lover, why 
he seeks the banks of the murmuri 
stream? It is because he can | 
into the limpid water, and fancy he 
sees the image of that lovely vision 
which crossed his path in life, seat- 
tered it with flewers, and cheered it 
with many a smile. Ask the man who 
has felt the 

— of ruin heavy on his'brow,” 
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who has been tossed on the roughest 
waves of human life, who has had to 
stand against the 

“«—___--__— hattle and the breeze ?” 


Perhaps malice may have thrown over 
him her monster-figured mantle, and 
secured him with her insidious bolts ; 
ask him why he seeks the wild and 
rocky glen, why he loves to listen to 
the roaring of the mountain torrent, 
and the raging of the fighting ele- 
ments, and he will tell you that they 
are in unison with the feelings of his 
soul; and the emotions of his heart 
beat responsive to the melancholy 
music. 

I am not an advocate for that cheer- 
less solitude which engenders feelings 
of misanthropy. I am not an advo- 
cate for any man’s going into retire- 
ment merely in Shakspeare’s style, to 
“harrow up his soul” with the re- 
membrance of past injuries, to brood 
over the wrongs he has sustained, and 
pour the cold-blooded curse on the 
rest of his fellow mortals. I have 
ever been fully convinced of the truth 
of that assertion, “‘ that it is not good 
for man to be alone.” At the same 
time, with respect to myself, Ican say, 
that the happiest hours I ever enjoy- 
ed, were in retirement; I would not 
again exchange them for the laugh of 
revelry, or for the gayest scenes in the 
fairy tale of human existence; amd I 
envy not that man his insensibility, 
who can survey the beautiful and the 
sublime in nature with that look of 
listless apathy, which Dante calls the 
**hell of the lukewarm.” I wish not 
to imitate that individual who can 
Jisten to the first murmuring gust, be- 
fore the whirlwind of the storm bursts 
forth in all its destructive grandeur, 
without feeling a “ still small voice 
within him,” without feeling upon 
him 


“ 





—_—_— 


A kindly mood 
Of melancholy, which wings bis soul, 
And points her to the skies.” 
This life has been aptly compared in 
the following lines: — 
« What is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day; 
A ltt a a to cas 
then nm swe 5 
en aif things fade oway.” " 

If terrestrial happiness can any 
where be enjoyed, it certainly is in 
those innocent pleasures which are 
procured without study, labour, or 
ostentation. In the society of a friend, 


erre ? 4 7 Crerrerre 


in those moments devoted to medita- 
tion, or in the retirement of a cottage, 
there is a something to be felt, which 
elevates man far above the sordid 
cares, the selfish pursuits, and the 
sensual enjoyments, of the common 
herd of mankind. This assertion has 
been tacitly acknowledged by the 
wisest and the best of men. We hear 
of a Lzlius and Scipio forsaking 


“« The spoils of cities and the pomps of war,” 


merely for the purpose of visiting 
again the scenes of their boyish years, 
and picking again the shells and peb- 
bles, as they wandered along the sea 
shore. We hear of Horace forsaking 
the splendour of the court of the great- 
est emperor Rome could ever boast, 
and retiring to his villa on the banks 
of the Tiber, to wander once more in 
the stately groves of the Academus, to 
sport among the myrtles of Parnassus, 
or the willows weeping over the foun- 
tains of Arethusa. 

Retirement has charms to allure the 
good man, and the man of genius. 
In this tranquil seclusion, undisturbed 
by the tempests of life, the former 
contemplates eternity, and holds com- 
munion with his God. Here also the 
latter looks upon nature with the eye 
of a lover; the woods, the lakes, and 
the trees, are all his friends. Every 
star that twinkles, and every sun that 
shines; every mountain that rises, 
and every valley that sweeps; every 
forest that waves, and every ocean 
that roars ; every gale that blows, and 
every whirlwind that rushes;—are to 
him objects of interest. The fertile 
vale and the barren heath, the mur- 
muring rill and the majestic river, the 
sloping hill and the mighty mountain, 
the naked rock and the woodland 
glen, are objects which engage the af- 
fections of his soul. If he be pos- 
sessed of a fertile and vivid imagina- 
tion, it only enhances his pleasure. 
He peoples the surrounding scenes 
with fairy beings; a new creation 
rises; it leads his mind from the con- 
templation of natural objects to their 
great Architect, to him whose voice 


and whose ‘‘arm ever busy, wheels 
the silent spheres.” All the turbu- 
lent passions are hashed, and the 
nobler affections are called into exer- 
cise. He ascends the rock, on which 
the temple of wisdom is situated; a 
rock inaccessible to the storms and 








called forth this ‘‘ universal frame,” 
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vices of a guilty world; the thunder 
of fortune breaks far below, and the 
lightning of malice cannot affect him. 
Far above the boiling ocean, the tem- 
pestuous waves, and the foaming 
spray, he looks down on the anxie- 
ties of life; he regards the varieties of 
the scene, but it is not with calm in- 
difference or contempt. No, he has 
learnt the lesson of philanthropy, he 
has learnt to wipe the tears of the 
widow and the orphan, and to com- 
fort the afflicted; and he feels a de- 
lightful satisfaction resulting from it, 
which precludes him from counteract- 
ing so sweet and so virtuous a pro- 
pensity. The pleasures of retirement 
must often be intruded upon by the 
cares and anxieties incidental to life, 
yet they will be returned to again with 
a fresh relish, and, the man being en- 
abled to make a contrast between 
them, the effect will be heightened. 
ALPHA. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERCOURSE 
OF SOCIETY IN OUR PROVINCIAL 
TOWNS. 


It is sufficiently mortifying to hama- 
nity, that there must be so many and 
such various distinctions of rank 
amongst men, and that, according to 
the constitution of society, the ma- 
jority of mankind must always be de- 
pendent in situation, and can have no 
other will than the commands of those 
to. whom they are submitted; yet 
were the yoke of servitude and de- 
pendence alleviated by humane and 
considerate forbearance and modera- 
tion, there would be no more to com- 
plain of, than the most pure philan- 
thropist would view as contingent to 
a state of society necessarily imper- 
fect, and therefore, in some degree, 
oppressive. Unfortunately for the 
happiness both of the superiors who 
command, and of the inferiors who 
obey, a spirit of conciliation has not 
characterized, in scarcely any age, the 
conduct of the former, and kindly 
feelings have hence been necessarily 
absent from the bosoms of the latter. 
History rarely presents us with a pic- 
ture in which they are blended in con- 
cord together; and, from the account 
it gives of the Helots of Lacedemon, 
to that of the slaves of our West India 
Islands, there is but little on which 
a well-regulated mind dwells with 
pleasure. 





But we must leave these general 
reflections, which, although they are 
not entirely inapplicable to the parti- 
cular branch of the subject about to 
be treated, are yet not so intimately 
connected with it as to justify further 
digression. 

The benevolent mind cannot but 
perceive with pain, the prevalence of 
a spirit of haughty exclusion, and as- 
suming superiority, which, in provin- 
cial towns, separates those, amongst 
whom, it should seem, ee 
and mutual interest would establis 
unanimity and concord. 

Never, it may safely be asserted, 
were the divisions and subdivisions of 
society so minute and artificial as they 
are at the present time. The spread 
of knowledge and the diffusion of a 
degree of affluence have assimilated 
in appearance and information the in- 
dividuals who, from a preconceived 
opinion of their exclusive respectabi- 
lity, consider sérvile observances and 
public homage as their due, with those: 
over whom they claim such decided 
superiority ; and yet, improbable as it 
may appear, never were their as- 
sumptions of pretended rank urged 
with less intermission, and, as might 
thence be expected, less patiently 
suffered. It may, at first sight, be 
thought of the slightest possible im- 

ortance to the independence of am 
individual, whether he uncovers him- 
self when he meets his neighbour, or 
gives and receives the salutation of 
equality; it may be supposed a thing 
entirely trivial, whether he stands or 
sits when transacting business with 
him at his residence. But this world 
is essentially and totally a world of 
appearances, and things are rendered’ 
important by the weight given them 
by the existing usages of society. 
Observances which are opposed to a 
footing of equality and incompatible 
with it, however trifling they may be 
in themselves, will always be magni- 
fied into a fictitious consequence, by 
those who are anxious to exact every 
offering that can gratify their sense of 
importance, and by those who feel as 
great an anxiety about preserving 
their equality uncompromised. 

The command of the Austrian, that 
men should do reverence when they 
passed his hat which he placed on a 

ole, roused the indignation of Wil- 
iam Tell, and caused the emancipa- 
tion of Switzerland. It was not the 
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action of uncovering themselves that 
was felt degrading, but from the 
weight that was attached to it, it sig- 
nified that those who performed it 
were slaves and bondsmen. 

It may not be improper to premise, 
that it is not in persons of the most 
elevated rank that these spurious as- 
sumptions are to be remarked or com- 
plained of; the individuals of this 
class seem to have left the hauteur of 
affected or real superiority, as well as 


the outrageous and minute observance | 
of all the mutabilities of fashion, to | 


those whom nature has almost blended 
with the individuals over whom they 
would wish to domineer with uncon- 
trolled, and, from the relative situation 
of the parties, aggravated sway. 

The persons who are thus onerous 
in their claims on the independence 
ofa numerous class of the community, 
feel their pretensions to be so fee- 
ble, and their demands to be so 
ill founded, that to wave, in any 
degree, the observances and exclu- 
sions by which they would wish to be 
contradistinguished from those they 
term the vulgar herd, the plebes of the 
community, would be to extinguish a 
difference not made by nature, but 
created by their low-minded vanity 
acting on the subserviency of the ob- 
ject, enforced by example, and sup- 
ported by the tyranny of a petty sys- 
tem of terrorism. They cannot but 
be aware, that what they do enjoy is 
by prescription only; they are con- 
scious of the instability of the basis on 
which they stand; and, therefore, 
their demands are unceasing, their 
perseverance is evercontinued, and the 
exactions of their false pride are unre- 
lenting and oppressive; they are like 
the weak garrison of a beleaguered 
fortress, who endeavour to hide under 
a bustling activity the deplorable state 
of their resources, and the total insuf- 
ficiency of their means of defence. 
In this land, the age is passed, when 
different garbs were peculiar to the 
various grades of the population; 
when the citizen was, at first sight, to 
be known from the noble, with as 
much facility as we can now distin- 
guish the gaudy hussar from the plain 
and industrious artizan. 

To command deferential respect 
from independent men, it is not suffici- 
entthatothers are richer than they ; and 
yet these who possess this much en- 
vied qualification, (riches,) would wish 
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to exact the same tokens of inferiority 
in their intercourse with their less 
affluent neighbours, that were paid 
when the sun of information was con- 
cealed by the thick clouds of error, 
and the mists of inveterate prejudice. 
Hence the opposition and disunion 
between the more opulent (but not the 
best informed) parts of the commu- 
nity, and those whose pecuniary 
means are more straitened, but who 
move in that happy mediocrity, in 
which almost all the virtue and disin- 
terestedness of the nation dwell, and 
which is the depository of its inde- 
pendence and worth. 

As was before observed, it is not 
individuals of the highest rank who 
feel that oppressive anxiety about en- 
forcing those public marks of inferi- 
ority, which may be considered, in 
some degree, their indisputable due, 
and which are paid them, for the most 
part, without reluctance. They feel 
that their weight and rank in society 
are independent of such considera- 
tions, and they leave as well these 
petty distinctions, as the gaudy splen- 
dour of dress, to those whose claims 
require to be so supported. It is the 
gentry of small towns, professional 
men, and members of corporations, 
who insist on being of a different race 
from the bourgeois by whom they are 
surrounded ; it is they who fear that 
an association with those whom they 
deem their inferiors will expose them 
to contamination ; it is they who ima- 
gine that their dignity suffers by be- 
ing polite to such as may not be their 
equals; they suppose that they must 
necessarily be assimilated in rank or 
respectability to those with whom 
they venture to exchange the offices 
of civility. ‘To witness their uneasi- 
ness when they are, by any hazard, 
thrown into an association with less 
affluent, and therefore less respect- 
able individuals, one might be led to 
suppose that it entailed aii the penal- 
ties of a forfeiture of caste, so dreaded 
by the unhappy Hindoo; that the 
community had adopted the internal 
organization which is the scourge of 
the miserable inhabitants of the 
banks of the Ganges and of the 
Indus. 

Hereditary rank, when vested in 
individuals who support it with even 
a tolerable portion of propriety and 
dignity, commands a degree of re- 
spect from an association which con- 
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nects those who now enjoy it, with 
ancestors who fill a distinguished 
place in the history of oar country. 
It has a dominion founded on our 
prejudices, it is true, but on preju- 
dices of a venerable nature—which 
picture to us an hereditary nobility 
and gentry, the protectors of the 
people, and the guardians and de- 
fenders of their liberties and rights. 
Bat those who claim the place and 
the observances due to the rank of an 
hereditary noblesse, are supported by 
no such lingering associations; they 
have no claims which are extrinsic, 
and unfortunately, their intrinsic me- 
rits are most inconsiderable. There- 
fore they are regarded as upstarts, 
and looked upon with suspicion and 
dislike. 

It is not, however, the demands of 
a public acknowledgment of inferi- 
ority that are most detrimental, or 
that are most to be complained of. 
The effect that is produced by artifi- 
eial divisions on the more intimate 
intercourse of society, is, beyond all 
doubt, far more injurious and preju- 
dicial ; no institution which demands 
the mixing of persons of different pe- 
cuniary means, no society which has 
literature or any scientific attain- 
ments for its objects, can succeed to 
any great extent, because there exists 
a feverish fear of compromising rank, 
or, as the term is, respectability, by 
associating, even thus slightly, with 
those whom the more opulent consi- 
der less respectable than they, merely 
for this disqualification, (less afflu- 
ence,) while the balance of informa- 
tion is, probably, in favour of those 
that are despised. Although the fact 
may appear incredible, yet we are 
willing to put it on record, that many 
benevolent associations have dwin- 
died into nothing, and have been dis- 
continued, from this and from no other 
cause. 

In small country towns, the lawyer 
and the surgeon must avoid the inter- 
course of civility with the grocer and 
the draper; the justice of the peace 
cannot be familiar with the surgeon 
and the lawyer ; the wife of the neigh- 
bouring country ‘squire carries her 
head with dignity when she passes the 
spouse of the curate; thus it is that 
disunion is carried, where formerly, 
in public at least, all associated toge- 
ther as equals. There are as many 


subdivisions as there are families; 





each is afraid of compromising its 
dignity ; and this discord, by the prin- 
- of imitation which is so power- 
ful-as to make us adopt even the 
habits of which we disapprove and 
complain, prevails amongst the fami- 
lies of the tradesmen, whose security 
and respectability must depend on 
their union. 

Often it has happened that boys 
who were educated together, and who 
lived, in their school days, in the 
closest friendship, have been sepa- 
rated from each other in life, and have 
become strangers and even enemies, 
from the accidental circumstance of 
the one being brought up as an attor- 
ney, and the other to an honest and 
reputable trade: daughters of bosom 
friends, and sons of brothers, are 
estranged through life by a like acci- 
dental circumstance. 

Many are the ludicrous scenes that 
occur in the ball-rooms of country 
towns, which would be invaluable for 
an Hogarth to paint, or for a Peter 
Pindar to satirize. The intrusion of 
some person, of no dubious character 
indeed, but who is not stamped with 
their mark of standard respectability, 
(which is more important in their 
eyes,) produces an uproar and con- 
sternation, which fail not to destrey 
the anticipated hilarity of the evening, 
and to — exhibitions whi 
reach the height of the ridiculous. An 
individual of much satirical humour 
once drew up rules for precedence, 
for the use of the inhabitants of a 
small town, amongst whom bickerings 
and heartburnings existed on this ac- 
count. This useful manual stated the 
genealogy of the parties, and pointed 
out the superior claims that the daugh- 
ters of coal dealers possessed over 
those of corn factors, &c.&c. But, 
alas, this indeed is not a subject for 
pleasantry, for the misery and dis- 
quietude it causes are real, and its 
injurious effects are permanent; and 
itis a well-known fact, that these ar- 
tificial subdivisions have brought dis- 
union into small societies, where 
unanimity is essentially necessary, in 
order to ensure satisfaction and hap- 
piness in the intercourse of the com- 


ponent individuals. 
La Bruyére most jastly remarks, 
“Those who aremostim to their 


inferiors, behave most obsequiously 
to such as posséss more than 
selves of those accidental advantages 
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which they value so much.” Indivi- 
duals of this description are indeed 
almost beneath the observation of the 
philosopher or moralist. 
a master-hand condescend to trace all 
the changes which take place in the 
deportment of such persons, from im- 
perious haughtiness, when associated 


with inferiors to themselves in the | 


gifts of fortune, to cringing obsequi- 


ousness, when in contact with others | 


more plenteously endowed than they 
with riches and dignities, the picture 
that would be furnished of men would 
be most unfavourable, and yet the 
delineation would unfortunately be 
most true to nature. Were we to re- 
late all the slights such persons un- 
dergo, the patience of martyrs would 
appear necessary to sustain them with 
equanimity; yet all are supported 


with unshaken fortitude and uncloud- | 
ed smiles; and for what? for the gra- | 


tification of sometimes receiving an 
invitation from some one more highly 
endowed than they by fortune, or of 
having a more opulent man’s card 
dropped at their doors. 

How pernicious! how deplorable! 


are the moral effects of every state of | 


society which is unnatural and forced! 
We have known individuals shun and 
deny their nearest relatives; we have 
known brothers forget the honour of 


their sisters; we have witnessed the | 


subterfuge and falsehood that attend- 
ed an unwelcome recognition by old 
acquaintances; and I draw no exag- 
gerated or highly wrought picture, 
when I assert, that expediency with 
such takes the place of moral princi- 
ple, and that appearances are substi- 
tuted for virtue and decorum; that 
friendship, which can only flourish in 
the regions of truth and nature, is al- 
most totally unknown. 
more degraded opinions conceived of 
human nature, or more doubts enter- 
tained of the reality of virtue; for 
those whose proceedings are regulated 
by ignoble and selfish principles in- 
variably persuade themselves, in or- 


der, in some degree, to palliate their | 


own conduct, that similar motives, 
and such only, are every where in 
operation; and in the society, the com- 


position of which I have been de- | 
precating, the world is believed to be | 


entirely regulated by interest and self 
love. 

To what cause then are we to attri- 
bute a state of society so michievous 


But, could ' 


Never were | 


in itself, and so prejudicial to the 
tranquillity of the community? It 
may certainly be answered with some 
degree of propriety, that it arises from 
the vanity inherent in human nature. 
But human nature does not present 
us with similar appearances in other 
| nations. Foreigners have often ex- 
pressed their astonishment and abhor- 
rence at a state of society so different 
in these respects, from that which ex- 
ists on most parts of the European 
continent, where these artificial sub- 
divisions do not afflict society in pro- 
vincial towns, and where the idea was 
never conceived, that the descendants 
of an honest dealer disgraced the pre- 
sence of a half-pay lieutevant of ma- 
rines. 

To what then is this evil that afflicts 
the intercourse of society in our land 
to be assigned? Is it to a higher and 
more refined state of civilization? 
Nothing can be deemed civilization 
which awakens and calls forth into 
full play all the lowest and most de- 
| graded passions that inhabit the hu- 
| man breast, that divides and weakens 
| the community, and calls pride and 
hatred from their lurking-places, and 
| exhibits them unblushing and uncon- 
‘cealed. And if it be so, that to re- 
| fined civilization, and the spread of 
information and aflluence, must be at- 
tributed the discord that disunites in- 
dividuals whom nature designed to 
contribute to the comfort of each 
other; if these causes have made 
riches the representatives of worth 
/and probity; let all those that love 

virtue and independence avoid the 
path of refinement as they would the 
sirocco of the desert; or rather, let 
| the land we inhabit retrograde, if that 
| may be called retrograding which re- 
traces its steps to happiness, and re- 
turn to that state in which we are told 
by those who yet remain, the memo- 
rial of a past generation, that no 
such artificial subdivisions existed, 
and in which, at least in this respect, 
all was tranquillity and peace. 


Truro, Feb. 1, 1823. a. ?. @. 
ee 

THE CONNECTION BEWEEN FAITH AND 
VIRTUE, 





“‘ Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to 


| virtue. OCHEFOUCAULT. 


To be unconscious of the greatness of 
virtue, or the meanness of vice, is an 
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excuse which can properly be urged 
by none in this age of moral cultiva- 
tion; and I believe there is not an in- 
dividual in existence, who has consi- 
dered to any extent the influence which 
opinions have upon the actions and 
manners of man, that virtue and vice 
have upon our happiness, either indi- 
vidually, or as connected in the social! 
compact,—but will agree in ascribing 
greatness to the former, and in che- 
rishing an admiration for it, while to- 
wards the latter all will feel shame, 
and view it with disrespect. But al- 
though admiration has often excited 
us to emulate others, and that emula- 
tion has frequently been the forerun- 
ner of imitation, it has not always 
been the consequence of a reverence 
and respect for a virtuous character. 
There seems to be an inward perver- 
sion in man, producing an opposition 
to things which would furnish the 
truest and most easy ascent to happi- 
ness and distinction. He is a crea- 
ture too unreflecting, too much grati- 
fied with the futile enjoyments of the 
present, to cast his eyes forward, and to 
seek to penetrate through the laby- 
rinths of consequential advantages, 
and calmly to consider the good which 
would inevitably follow from a mo- 
mentary self-denial. Hence follows 
the consequence, that vice is ridiculed 
by most, virtue admired by all; but a 
connection of the goodness of the one, 
or the evils of the other, seldom pro- 
duces the desirable effect of regulat- 
ing and modifying our actions and 
passions. 

I have long endeavoured to distin- 
guish between the shadow and the 
reality,—between the passing ac- 
knowledgments and the moral influ- 
ence upon the character and actions 
of man. There are individuals who 
can expatiate with earnestness, and 
expose the evils that are entailed 


upon our nature from dissipation and | 


debauchery, and yet these men are 
daily in the actual commission of 
what they so zealously seem to depre- 
cate and abhor. But there are others 
who are less frequently censured, 
though not less deserving our expo- 
sure; I mean those who make an out- 
ward show of devotion, and appear to 
have hearts melted into fervour and 
adoration, when the praise of their 
Creator is reverberated within the 
walls of his sanctuary—who seem to 
have their bosoms kindled and dilated 
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with all the holy feelings of an auspici- 
ousmoment. But follow them into their 
daily avocations, and all is impetua- 
osity, turbulency, and pride, 

“ It is a charm that throws a mockery lustre 


o’er, 
But leaves them faint and cheerless as before.” 


Wicked and immoral as too many 
of mankind are, there is not, surely, 
one “ so lost to shame” as to stand 
forth the avowed champion and votary 
of vice. How wicked soever he may 
be, he is aware that virtue has even in 
this our day some who reverence its 
excellence, and that to the attainment 
of his purposes, there is a necessity of 
assuming the appearance of a virtue 
which he does not possess; but he 
seems to forget, that it is more 
easy to be really what he appears, 
than to assume what he does not 
own. There is much more diffi- 
culty in dissimulation than we ima- 
gine, and much more happiness and 
satisfaction in virtue than we know; 
he that once forfeits his truth and 
shames his front with one lie, must 
invent twenty more, to maintain that 
one. In virtue there is true dignity, 
a consciousness of uprightness, that 
smoothes the advancement and the 
decline of our existence; in vice there 
is a harassing fear, either of detec- 
tion or punishment, a pang from a 


| lulled but not an extinguished con- 


science, that haunts the intellect like 
some fabled demon; and even in the 
hour of enjoyment the votary of vice 
may lay his hand on his heart, and 
say with Hamlet, “ All is not well 
here, Horatio.” X. 
Aberdeen, March 30, 1822. 
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(By Edmund Young.) 





( Continued from col. 442. ) 





“* The public buildings of Seville are 
numerous; and some of them very 
interesting. The greater part of the 
churches are built upon the ground for- 
merly occupied by Moorish mosques ; 
and the Spaniards, in some instances, 
have taken pains to erect them on the 
same foundations: thus taking a pious 
revenge upon the Infidels, by making 
their labours partly subservient to the 
worship of the most holy Virgin! The 
church of St. John de la Palma, so 
called from a palm-tree which grew 
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near. it, was even, when a mosque, 
dedicated by the Moors to the same 
saint. Some, as the church of St. 
Julian, were temples in the times of 
the Goths; and others, as St. Bar- 


tholomew, synagogues of the Jews, | 
while that race was allowed to exist | 


in Spain. One of the ancient paint- 
ings is the descent from the cross, by 
Pedro Campagna, which Murillo, the 
glory of Sevillian, and indeed of Spa- 
nish painters, used frequently to study. 
Indeed, almostevery church, every con- 


vent and monastery, possesses some | 
object worthy of attention; a beauti- | 


ful painting, or a collection of paint- 


ings, a well-carved statue, an aucient | 


pillar of excellent proportions, or 
altars adorned with superb variegated 
marbles. 

‘* But the great ornament of Seville 
is its cathedral ; the chief of its build- 
ings, either religious or civil. It is 
impossible to enter this noble pile 
without immediately experiencing 
those sensations which great and in- 
teresting objects produce in the mind. 
The loftiness of the arched roof, the 
height and elegance of the clustered 
shafts which form the pillars, and the 





length and proportions of the aisles, | 


at once arrest the attention. Itis not 
until after some time that we stop to 
consider its minor ornaments; the 
numerous and elegant chapels ranged 
along its side walls; the beautiful 
choir in the centre of the principal 
aisle; and the variety of admirable 
paintings, many of them by Murillo, 
which adorn it on every side. This 
great building was begun in the year 
1401, and completed in 1529, upon 
the ruins of the former principal 
Moorish mosque; it extends within 
the walls 380 geometrical feet in 
length, from east to west, and nearly 
220 in breadth. It is divided longi- 
tudinally by rows of lofty Gothic pil- 
Jars into five aisles, of which the cen- 
tre one is by far the largest; and the 
height from the pavement to the top 
of the roof is about 100 feet. In the 
centre of the middle aisle is the choir ; 
which, however magnificent in itself, 
detracts, perhaps, in a general view, 
from the grand simplicity which this 
part of the building is so peculiarly 
calculated for producing, were it left 
open. It may be said now to be en- 
cumbered with beauties; yet, when 
we enter the choir, we reflect not whe- 


is the principal altar, rich with gold 
and silver, valuable marbles, and 
paintings, and with which it is con- 
nected by handsome balustrades of 
brass. On each side are two magni- 
ficent organs; and the 144 seats which 
surround them are of wood, carved 
with infinite labour, and representing 
a variety of scriptural subjects. la 
short, the choir is a rich church of it- 
self, and for a short time almost 
makes us forget the still nobler temple 
in which it is enshrined. 

“The plate used in the more so- 
lemn services of this cathedral, is of 
great value, and in some instances of 
excellent workmanship; but the tra- 
veller will behold with greater interest, 
and consider with greater attention, 
the master-pieces of Murillo, with 
which some of the chapels are en- 
riched. 

‘“*This admirable painter, whose 
name is little known in England, 
seems to have taken a peculiar plea- 
sure in adorning the churches and 
convents of Seville, which was his 
native place. Not only the cathedral, 
but also the convent of St. Francisco, 
and the hospital of St. George, contain 
many of his paintings, besides a va- 
riety of single pictures scattered over 
the whole city, in various religious 
establishments. Among other fine 
paintings, is an allegorical one by 
Luis de Vargas, over an altar, in 
which a leg of Adam is so admirably 
done, that it is thence called the Altar 
of the Leg. Near to this altar, on 
one side of the entrance of the church 
door, is a gigantic representation of 
the gigantic St. Christopher, by an 
Italian painter, apparently of no great 
excellence; he possessed, however, 
the rare quality of candour, for on 
viewing the above mentioned picture 
of de Vargas, he exclaimed, and cer- 
tainly with truth, ‘‘ That leg is worth 
the whole of my St. Christopher.” In 
the sacristy are two beautiful paint- 
ings by Murillo, of the archbishops 
St. Leandro and St. Isidore, seated. 
But the pious Catholic views with 
more regard the Alfonsine Reposi- 


‘tory, a yard in height, formed of sil- 


ver, gilt within, and plated with gold 
without, ornamented with figures carv- 
ed, and containing reliques of 300 
saints. Here also are to be seen a 
| piece of the holy cross, a thorn of the 
crown of Christ, part of the dress of 


ther it be well or ill placed. In front | the most holy Virgin, whole bodies of 
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some saints, and heads, arms, legs, 
bones, and figures, of others. 

“What mind, not bigoted from its 
infancy, can view without profound 


emotions, either of sorrow or con- | 
tempt, these melancholy remains of ' 


perishable beings like ourselves, care- 
fully hoarded up, encased in silver and 


gold, and produced only at intervals, | 
as objects of regard, and even of ado- | 


ration, to a surrounding multitude? 
How carefully, in all human institu- 
tions, and even in divine when en- 


trusted to human hands, should we | 


watch the very first inroads of craft, 
or folly, or ambition! There was a 
period when this heap of bones, if ex- 
posed to public view, would have ex- 
cited only contempt or disgust; but, 
by slow degrees, one pious fraud has 
been entwined with another, bone has 
been added to bone, until the lapse of 
time has sanctified the monstrous col- 
lection, and made it heresy to doubt 
the truth of any one of the legends 
attached to it. 

“ But the priests of Catholicism 
have tried all means to interest the 
passions, and if in some instances 
they have failed, owing to the increas- 
ing knowledge of the times, in others 
they have perfectly succeeded. One 


morning there was a grand jubilee. | 


The deep tones of the organ were too 


solemn for the occasion ; but the lively | 


violin, the cymbal, and the flute, sound- 
ed through the choir, while a party of 
eight youths, dressed in the Spanish 
garb of the 16th century, with slashed 
doublets, shoes adorned with roses, 
and hats with plumes of feathers, 
danced before the altar ;—before that 
altar, which no Spaniard, not even the 
priest, ever passes without bending 
the knee. They exhibited a strange 
figure; they gave right hands and left; 
they snapped their castanets; they 
changed sides and back again, all 
with their bats on, and all for the 


glory of God. Even the pious Spa- | 


niard knew not whether, on this occa- 


sion, his religion called upon him to | 


laugh or weep, although he might feel 
more inclined to the former than the 
latter. 

‘In the evening, when some of 
the visitors of this ancient city re- 
paired to the same spot, with the 
inclination of enjoying a silent walk 
among the lofty aisles, before the 
gates should close; the scene to 
them assumed a very different aspect. 

No. 55.—VoL, V. 


OA hd hl 


|In the morning it was a jubilee. 
| The French were said to be approach- 
| ing, and it was now a supplication: 
| the seats of the choir were full; the 
| altar blazed with lamps; the priests 
were arrayed in their costly vestments. 
| Between the balustrades which con- 
nect the choir and the altar, was a 
kneeling multitude, mostly of females, 
whilst the men crowded acar the rail- 
ings, climbed on the bases of the pil- 
lars, or knelt at a distance, even when 
excluded from every view of the altar. 
All the women were in one posture; 
all in one costume ; kneeling, the body 
somewhat drawn backward ; the head, 
| half enveloped in the mantle, some- 
what inclined ; all were silent, all were 
devout. On this interesting group 
was shed the doubtful light of setting 
day, mixed with the pale splendour of 
the lamps, which blazed before the 
altar, and torches purposely placed 
| far up the pillars. When the organs 
and the full choir united in a deep and 
solemn tune; when the priest held on 
high the sacred wafer; when the 
multitude struck themselves on the 
breasts, and many even with tears 
confessed themselves guilty in the 
sight of an all-pure Being ; it was no 
longer a mummery, a deception, nor 
even a superstition; it was a people 
with one voice, with one accord, and 
with the same rites, devoutly implor- 
ing the protection of God ina most 
interesting crisis of their fate, to pre- 
serve all that was dear to them asa 
| nation, as individuals, and as Chris- 
' tians. 
‘“* In this cathedral, a simple tablet 
records the birth and death of Chris- 
| toval Colon, or, as we call him, Chris- 
| topher Columbus. Spain cannot claim 
| the honour of affording a shelter even 
| to the bones of this great man, which, 
| after lying for some time in the con- 
; vent, were transported across the At- 
lantic. Had they been the bones of 
some holy idler, whoa thousand years 
| ago had spent his useless life on the 
top of a column, the summit of a 
mountain, or in the brown and barren 
wilderness, the monks of Santa Maria 
would almost have suffered martyr- 
dom before they parted with such pre- 
cious relics. But what are the bones 
of Columbus, when compared with 
the arms of St. Bartholomew, the shin- 
bone of St. Sebastian, or the finger of 
St. Blas? How striking a picture of 
| human naiure! 
28 
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“ When Columbus sailed on his dar- 
ing expedition, the Guadalquiver was 
crowded with spectators, the churches 
with supplicants, the air thronged 
with banners, and even kings and 
queens were bending their knees to 
heaven, in favour of three small ves- 
sels which, gaily decked out, were 
gliding down the stream. For a long 
time there were no tidings; but after 
many days they returned, and an- 
nounced a new hemisphere added to 
the Spanish empire. The temples 
were again filled with a joyful crowd, 
the air was rent with acclamations, 
and Columbus was the greatest of 
men. Yet, in a few years, this great 
man was in disgrace, his remains were 
in a manner expelled from Spain, and 
long ere this they have mingled with 
the dust of the new world, which does 
not even bear his name. Thus, in the 
acquirement of worldly honours, su- 
perior merit rarely fails to awaken 
envy ; and ignoble spirits find it much 
more easy to accomplish the over- 
throw of those who soar above them, 
than to imitate their heroic deeds. 

“ In this respect, his son, Fernando 
Colon, has been more fortunate. After 
many voyages, his bones rest in peace 
beneath the pavement of the cathe- 
dral behind the choir. A long inscrip- 
tion records his many excellencies, 
which, perhaps, were he alive, he 


would blush to see so near the simple | 


tablet of his father. He was, how- 
ever, the founder of the great library 
attached to the cathedral, and many 
of its most valuable books were col- 
lected by himself in different parts of 


the world. This library contains some | 


very ancient manuscripts, and is, on 
the whole, perhaps, one of the most 
valuable at present existing in Spain. 
As if the fame of literature were not 
sufficient for a library, the sword of 
Don Garci Peres de Vargas has been 
added to the collection. The said 
sword addresses you in a few bad 
verses attached to it; calls itself the 
eighth wonder of the world, the cutter 
of Moorish throats, and the gainer of 
Seville. It is, however, a noble wea- 
. pon, although now nearly overgrown 
with rust, of excellent temper, and, 
when wielded by the vigorous arm of 
Garci Peres de Vargas, may, no 
doubt, have produced a terrific effect, 
amid the slender cimeters of the 
Moors.” 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


POETRY. 





TO THE MOON. 





By John Gorton. 





LapyY of heaven, fair Cynthia, queen of night! 
Who, when the radiant sun has cheer’d the 


day, 
Borrowing from him thy vest, dost take thy 
turn 
T’enliven natare with thy social smile. 
Thou to this rolling earth art so related, 
Bound by such sympathy, that as she travels 





Her customary journey, thou art found 
Her kind auxiliar, ber unfailing friend. 
But ’twixt thyself and ocean there is form’d, 
Adapted by thy framer to this purpose, 
An intimater compact still ; by laws 
Unseen, she to thy attraction owes 
Her absolute empire o’er her vast domain. 
Tho’ changefal, yet not changeable; most 
true, 
| Tho’ variable; thou only seem’st to change 
And vary; render’d so by thy position, 
And by necessity. Without thy aid, 
This pleasant populous world would soon be- 
| come 
| Worse than a wilderness, a perfect chaos, 
And ev’ry element be fresh at war. 
| Most beauteous satellite! full oft thy ray 
| Is not less salutary than the sun’s 
To the poor traveller, who plies bis path 
| Thro’ trackless deeps, or thro’ bewilder’d 





ways; 
| And to the hasbandman sometimes ’tis more. 
Thoa lovely orb, when all the world is 


| pinion’ 

| In sleep’s soft fetters, (save the amorous 
swain, 

| That breathes beneath thy beam his ardent 
vows 


| To the priz'd fair; or the sweet Philomel, 

| Nocturnal poet, whose melodious lay 

| This solitade suits well)—then walk’st thou 

| forth 

In splendour, shedding o’er each hill and dale 

Thy lustre; and thy Maker’s power dis- 
play’st: 

Nor unattended dest thou hold thy course, 

| For oft accompanying thee, are myriads seen 

, Of heav’n’s high progeny, the sons of God. 

| Is there an atheist breathing, let him prove 

| How accident could so conveniently 

| Thy post assign; how chance so well could 

i mete 

| Thy distance, wisely rendering it subservient 

| To such important measures. Just as soon 

| May the disorder’d types, us’d by the artist 

| To —_ the poet's thought, without his 

skil 


i 
Leap to their destin’d place, and save his 


toil, 
As thou could’st be engender’d by such means. 
— 
MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 





BENEATH the chancel’s hallow’d stone, 
Expos'd to ev’ry rustic tread, 

| To few, save rustic mourners, known, 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 
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Few words, upon the rough stone graven, 
Thy name—thy birth—thy youth, declare— 
Thy innocence-—thy hopes of heav’n— 
In simplest phrase recorded bere. 
No ‘scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
In mockery o’er my brother’s grave. 


No sound of human toil or strife 
To death’s lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Nor breaks the silence mill and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone, 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep | 
The living eye hath never knowa. ! 
The lonely sexton’s footstep falls 
{ 
' 





In dismal echoes on the walls, 

As, slowly pacing through the aisle, 
He sweeps th’ anholy dust away, 

And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the sabbath-day ; 

And, passing through the central nave, 

Treads lightly on my brother's grave. 


But when the sweet-ton’d sabbath-chime, | 
Pouring its music on the breeze, | 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees; | 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to God are given, 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly ills, in thoaght of heav’n ; | 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above the burial stone? | 
What form in priestly meek array | 
Beside the altar kneels to pray? 
What boly hands are lifted up | 
To bless the sacramental cup ? | 
Fall weil I know that reverend form, 
And if a voice could reach the dead, | 
Those tones would reach thee, tho’ the worm, | 
My brother, makes thy breast bis bed ; 
That sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 


a 


| 
ON THE SHIPWRECKS OF LIFE. | 
| 


By A. C. 





Dipst thou e’er behold the sea, | 
Heaving its billows darksomely, | 
While thander roll’d, and lightning flash’d, 
And tumult reign’d, and waters clash'd ? 
E’er didst thoa see the mariner 
Uplift bis eyes in dark despair 
As in the waves be sank ? 
His piercing ory and piteous moan, 
Might truly melt a heart of stone ; 
When in the deep where sun ne'er shone, 
His last fall cup he drank. 


Life is a sea,—so poets tell,— 
And wise men say they know it well, 
And ’tis a sea both dark and fell; 
Ah! many mortals downward go, 
Shipwreck d on rocks of earthly wo. 
And though there be who safely glide 
Past all the ills which man betide, 
And ground their worn-out barks in peace, 
And quietly their labours cease, 
Yet many—many fall ; 
Aud like the sailor on the billow, 
They die, without a smoothen’d pillow, 
No friend to hear their call. 





oe al ? 


Come to a war-scene; there remark 
Slaughter, and death, and fary dark, 
Here is a sea, a sea of blood ; 
And men are sinking ’neath the flood : 
Hark! hear their cry! 
The groan, the shriek, the long farewell, 
Compose the warrior’s funeral knell ; 
Found’ring upon the rocks of strife, 
Midst pealing roar, and bloody knife, 
He tells—Beside the sailor’s lot, 
There is a shipwreck in a shot, 
When on the field we die. 


Look at that offspring of despair, 
With haggard eye, dishevell'd hair! 
See him, who nothing here could save, 
Seek for himself a wat’ry grave, 
A bloody death by pistol ball, 
By knife, or any one, of all 
The modes of suicide. 
No fictious moaning meets the ear, 
No outward sign of dread or fear, 
When the poor victim died; 
Bat could’st thou sit within his soul, 
And view his various passions roll, 
Where black confusion bolds her reiga 
O’er inward agony and pain: 
Then wouldst thou say, Here is a wreck, 
Whose awful progress nought does check, 
Here is a sinking in a sea, 
A soul engulph’d in misery. 
And dread despair a whirlpest is, 
Which to its centre sucks out peace, 
And causes all our joy to cease. 


And there are many shipwrecks more: 
Some sink in sight of hope’s bright shore, 
And some on rocks of pleasure split, 

As down a glassy stream they flit; 

Some sink on burning sands to rest, 

The cruel tiger’s bloody feast ; 

Some, far from friends, and far from home, 
The sport of adverse winds become, 

And fall, by pale starvation slain, 

Their cries and tears unmark’d by man. 


I cannot tell how many die, 

How many mortals shipwreck’d lie; 
And so I'll cease my song. 

But this I know,—there is a way, 

Which leads to brighter, happier day, 

A path there is, through which to sail, 

And to avoid despair’s wild wail ; 

Which, though we here may misery know, 

Can lead us through this world of woe, 
And bappiness prolong. 

«« T am the way,” the Saviour cries, 

Thus when the patient Christian dies, 
To heav’n his soul ascends ; 

His little gilded pinnace sails 

On seas where safety e’er om, 
And pleasares never end. 


— 
A SUMMER’S EVE. 





“ Solis ad occasum cim frigidas aéra vesper 
Temperat, et saltus reficit jam roscida lana.” 


VIRGIL. 
Now the rainbow tints are meeting 
In the chambers of the west, 
While the mellow’d sun, retreating, 
Slowly, redly sinks to rest. 
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Now the music-making zephyr 
Stirs the foliage of the vale, 
And the lordly ram and heifer 
Wander homeward through the dale. 


In the face of heav’n beaming, 
Now the vesper-star appears; 

Many a dew-drop faintly gleaming, 
Nature’s verdant bosom bears. 


Now the hamleteer is seeking, 
Tranquilly, his little cot ; 

Nought his wonted peace is breaking, 
Nought disturbs his happy lot. 


Now the darken’d oak is throwing 
Broader shadows on the ground ; 

And the pebbly rill is owing 
With a softer, clearer sound. 


Now the lonely bat is flittin 
Thro’ the twilight-temper’d air ; 
And the nightingale is sitting, — 
Minstrel of a scene so fair. 


Now the speckled owl is peeping 
From the solitary tower ; 

And the worm that glows is keeping 
Vigils in her lamp-lit bower. 


Round the wearied village flying, 
Slumber throws her magic vest ; 
Every earth-born echo, dying, 
Sleeps upon creation’s breast. 
R. W. Barker. 
Norwich, May 2, 1823. 
—— 
LINES, 


By AZIM, apon being disappointed in an ex- 
pected Interview with ZILLA. 





Bricut Sol descending, gilds the glowing 
west, 
And spreads o’er heav’n his broad effulgent 
charms ; 
Ocean receives him on her amorous breast, 
And clasps him ‘raptur’d in her ambient 
arms. 


The feather’d quire have tun’d their latest lay, 
And seek with weary wing their pensile 


nest; 
The kine low-bellowing wend their homeward 


way, 
And night's dun cartain veils “the day of 
rest.”* 


Majestic silence reigns serenely still, 
hro’ the wide compass of this rolling 
sphere, 
Save where the murmur of yon bubbling rill, 
Or trembling zephyr, greets my list’ning ear. 
Yon urns of light which heaven's blue vaalt 
o’erspread, 
Or course with mystic pomp th’ ethereal 


lain, 
Shed their mild influence on my fever’d head, 
Bat, ah! to peace they woo my heart in 
vain. 


Still lofty Bardon, in thy charming vale, 
My Zilla lingering bids with joy’s pure fire 
Each friendly bosom glow: ah! could avail 
Thy prayer, oh! misery—my plaintive lyre. 











"# This walk was on a sabbath-day evening. 
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Should to her ear these heart-strung notes 
convey, 
“Say, my soul's hope, amid the festi~e 
knot, 


Whilst sportive revel holds her court, ob! 
say, 
Is thy adoring Azim quite forgot?” 


hills her voice afar 
liss-thrill’d bosom thas 


And o’er the echoin 
Should to my 


reply ; 
“« Tho’ fate divides us with a ruthless bar, 
For thee my heart in secret breathes the 
silent sigh.” 


me 
TO ZILLA, 
DURING ABSENCE. 





si She alone, 


Heard, felt, and gn poo every thought, 
Fills every sense, and pants in every vein.” 
THOMSON’s SPRING. 





| 


| Way, throbbing heart! with turgid motion 
| heave? 
Why sad responds the sympathetic sigh? 
) Why, troubled thoughts! distracting visions 
} weave? 
Why, radiaat pearl! bedew my sorrowing 
eye? 





| Sweet cause of all my-happiness and pain; 

| Sweet cause of all my hope and auxious 

| fear ; 

; Oh! let me clasp thee in these arms again; 

Quick by thy presence dry th’ imbittering 
tear. 


No longer let distraction rend my breast; 
Soffer no more my constant heart to mourn; 
Calm with beniznant smile my fears to rest; 
Return, my love! ob haste, my love, re- 
turn! 


Think not in wealth’s allaring cup is bliss, 
There poison lurks amongst the golden lee ; 
Nought save contentment here is happiness ; 
Haste, then, accept contentment, love, and 
me. Azim. 


—— 
THE MOSS-ROSE OF ENGLAND. 
Written November 6th, 1820. 








| THE moss-rose of England was blooming and 
| fair, 
{ Exhaling the breath of the morn; 
On this flow’r Britannia delighted to gaze,— 
| She call’d it her rose without thorn. 


This fair bud of beauty was nartar’d with 
care, 
And destin’d a crown to adorn ; 
Alas! this sweet flow’r, tho’ thornless itself, 
Was pierc’d with a heart-rending thorn. 


Just as it began to unfold its fair leaves, 
Diffusing its odours around, : 
It radely was snatch’d from its stem, ob! it ‘ 





ell, 
It fell to the dust of the ground! 


re 
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’Tis three years, this day, since our hope was 
destroy'd; 
Our Princess consign’d to the tomb * 
Our tears still undried, our sighs still are 
heard, 
An empire lamenting her doom. 


No longer our hearts by her smiles are in- 
spir’d, 
No more her lov’d voice shall we hear; 


But never, oh! never, shall we cease to mourn | 


Our Princess laid cold on the bier! 


Though now wrapp’d in bliss in the regions of | 


light, 
No Jonger our sphere to adorn; 
Her mother’s deep woes she with sympathy 
views, 
Whose bosom is piere’d with a thorn. 


— 
LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS ******, 





eeere® accept this artless lay, 
If haply, it may find its way, 
To meet thy placid view; 
No specious hope my heart beguiles, 
For love's insinuating wiles 
Prove false to not a few! 


Ah me! what chequer’d scenes of wo, 
Attend this short career below ! 
W hat disappointments new, 
In infinite succession rise, 
That sever nature's firmest ties, 
And snap each kindred clue. 


Since thy fair image on my breast 
Has been by ruthless fate imprest, 
No social joys I prove; 
Full oft at ev’ning hoor I've stray'd, 
Pensive, along the sylvan shade 
Of yon reclusive grove. 


When far retir’d from pnblic view, 
Ms listless feet the pendent dew 
Have from the verdure swept; 
There have I mourn'd my abject lot, 
With unavailing passion fraught— 
Have thought on thee and wept. 


Have wept, alas’ but wept in vain, 

Nor could the wood-dove’s mellow strain 
Its soothing charms impart ; 

My muse withheld ber genial ray, 

And ev’ry solace fled away, 
With ev'ry pleasing art! 


Thos wandering pensively alone, 

With ev’ry soft endearment flown, 
Nor sympathy J claim ; 

But wait till death with sable mien 

Shall close this melancholy sceue, 


And wipe away my name! JOHN. 


—_ 


THE ORPHAN. 





“« Now thy little eyelids close, 
Wrapt in natare’s soft repose, 
Free from sorrow as from care; 
Free from hope as from despair. 
Thoa hast nothing to provide, 
All thy wants are well supply’d ; 
While suspended on my Eosee, 


Thou may’st sport, or lie at ease. 


Who thy infant steps would guide 
Were [ taken from thy side? 

Who would form thy op’ning mind 

| Duly with instruction kind? 

| O may heav’n, propitious, grant 

| That my child may never want!” 
Thas the feeling mother said, 

| Kiss’d the babe, and strok’d its head. 
} ** On the wide Atlantic coast, 

Thy advent’rous sire was lost ; 

| From the surging vessel hurl’d 





Headlong in the wat’ry world! 

Tho’ awhile he stem’d the tide, 

To regain her buoyant side, 

| All his efforts were in vain, 

| Thwarted by the raging main, 

Till at length bis languid head 

| Sunk ontimely with the dead ! 

He ne'er press'd thee in his arms, 
Ne’er beheld thy pleasing charms.” 
Thus the mother, weeping, said, 
Kiss’'d the babe, and strok’d its head. 


| §t. Austell, Cornwall. JOHN. 
| a 
| 
THE WORLD,—A VISION, 
' — 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—By inserting the following re- 
marks in your valuable miscellany, 
you will much oblige your obedient 
servant, A. C. 





! 
| “* The world’s a stage.” 
| I wap, a few evenings ago, been read- 
|ing and musing upon Shakspeare’s 
| beautiful comparison of this world to 
| astage, when, insensibly fallingasleep, 
| I beheld the following vision :— 
| I saw an immense platform, sus- 
| pended in, and supported by, the air, 
| on which were placed many mortals, 
all acting some part. The audience, 
who watched their performance, was 
‘composed of three different classes. 
' Above them, and so placed as to over- 
look and even direct their motions, I 
beheld a majestic and mighty being, 
who seemed to be monarch and go- 
vernor of the whole, and whom I af- 
terwards heard designated by the 
| name “ Jehovah.” Around him were 
| many beautiful, and seemingly happy 
creatures, light as air, and partaking 
_ of all the qualities ascribed to spirits, 
who, as I thought, were intent upon 
doing all the good in their power to 
the persons exhibited beneath them. 
In the space, which in modern thea- 
tres is occupied by ranges of seats, 
called the pit, were immense numbers 
of most disgusting beings, who howled 
and raved, and gnashed their teeth ; 
and, reciprocally injuring one another, 
they seemed bent upon mischief alone. 
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There was spread over all the place 
where they stood, a tempestuous lake 
of fire, which, mingled with brimstone, 
poured down upon them, from on high, 
like rain; and although they conti- 
nually displayed their activity in the 
way I have mentioned, I noticed that 
they were all chained at certain dis- 
tances, so that they could not escape 
from their place of confinement. This 
part of the audience attempted to do 
all the wickedness in their power, and 
many of them I beheld clandestinely 
crawling upon the stage, and doing 
much evil to the busy multitudes, 
though I thought they were evidently 
invisible to the actors; and whatis more 
remarkable, the mischief which they 
did, seemed to give pleasure to most 
of those whom they really injured. 

The third kind of observers, were 
the acting parties themselves, who I 
found universally looked upon one 
another; some few, for the sake of 
doing good, but most of them for a 
sinister and mean purpose. But this 
part of their conduct did not consist 
of observation alone, for I heard many 
of them whispering about their neigh- 
bours, and through the whole multi- 
tude, tales, slanders, backbitings, and 
envyings, were in brisk circulation ; 
and so far did this hold true, that the 
parts which many of them had to re- 
cite, and the actions they had to per- 
form, were levelled solely against the 
persons, characters, and deeds of those | 
with whom they were most intimately 
acquainted. There was one man of 
this sort whom I noticed particularly, 
a little gentleman with an acetous as- 
pect, who, at the end of all his defa- 
mations, contrived by some means to 
bring something forward in praise of 
himself. His name was written on his 
forehead, and I think it was either 
Misanthropy or Envy. 

The drama which they were acting 
appeared once to have been a beauti- 
ful piece, well ordered, and well con- 
structed, and still the hand of a mas- 
ter was visible in all its parts. But 
almost every one of the performers 
was so selfishly engaged, and they all 
followed so many different ways in 
what they did, that through the cross- 
ing and recrossing of each other, so 
many talking together, and the sepa- 
rate objects which attracted their at- 
tention, it assumed an appearance of 
disorder and confusion. It will, there- 
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give any idea of what I beheld, to take 
up a few separate characters, and de- 
scribé what they were doing; and 
here I would say that my descriptions 
will be exclusively confined to the 
male sex, because being suddenly 
awaked, I had not time sufficiently to 
observe the females. 

There was one man, who seemed an 
universal object of attraction. He 
strutted about in majestic pride and 
conscious superiority, and appeared 
to be a giant of the earth. I observed 
him narrowly, but I perceived that 
he invariably looked to one part of 
his audience only, viz. to his fellow 
mortals, and to those he seemed to 
direct all he said or did. Yet I 
thought I discovered in all his ac- 
tions, a passion for display ; for in his 
uniform deportment he endeavoured 
to convey an idea of his pre-eminence, 
and seemed to say, ‘‘ Reverence me.” 
Presently, however, with a _ very 
pompous air, be marched behind the 
scenes: I followed him; but, oh! how 
was he changed! Chagrin and dis- 
appointment had taken the place of 
majesty and honour, and I found, when 
he looked into his heart, that he 
dreaded the scrutiny, and received 
pain from the examination. ‘ Ah 
me!” thought I, as I turned from the 
view, “ honour, and fame, and ma- 
jesty, can never supply the place of 
mental peace.” 

I was intensely listening to an ac- 
complished orator, who was declaim- 
ing to a number of persons beneath 
him, when my attention was unex- 
pectedly arrested by a fellow whom I 
observed moving about from one per- 
son to another, and going from place 
to place explaining what was to be 
seen. He was a little simpering ani- 
mal, very smooth-faced, and very 
much addicted to bows and scrapes, 
compliments and congees. Now I 
beheld him escorting a company of 
ladies, and then he was commenting 
to a crowd of open-mouthed mortals 
upon the merits of a beautiful paint- 
ing. At one time I perceived him in- 
structing a group with regard to their 
conduct, (in very edifying terms, no 
doubt, for all his sentences began with 
— your discretion, sir’—‘“* your su- 
perior wisdom,” or, ‘‘ your capacious 
mind,” &c.) and at another he was re- 
peating some tale or jest which he had 
just before picked up, and adopted as 
his own. I had watched him for a 
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long time, when I beheld him unex- 
pectedly meet with a very sensible- 
Jooking tall man. He was talking at 
this time to a few people, and seemed 
to carry the conversation his own way; | 
but when the tall man whom I have} 
mentioned, whose name was Philoso- | 
phy, came up and listened fora moment 
to what was said; the little fellow 
stopped short in his discourse, looked 
suddenly abashed and confounded, 
and sneaked away. As he disappear- | 
ed, I caught a glimpse of his name, | 
which was compounded of Vanity and | 
Conceit. | 

I noticed many other characters, but | 
must content myself with mentioning | 
one or two. There was a steady sedate | 
man, who always appeared more and 
more amiable, the more minutely I in- 
spected him ; and the farther I followed 
him into his retirement, the more ex- 
emplary did his conduct seem. I no- | 
ticed in this person a devotional spi- | 
rit, which I saw but few others cherish | 
in the same degree. He kept his eye 
constantly fixed on the great Being 
above, and his countenance beamed 
with a perpetual smile. But with all 
his excellence he was treated with in- 
dignity and scorn; being persecuted 
by some, and despised by multitudes, 
and neglected by nearly all. I was | 
anxious to know his name, but could | 
only learn that it was Genuine Piety | 
embodied in a human form. 

On the other hand, there was a} 
gloomy, melancholy, despairing crea- | 
ture, who looked continually at the | 
pit beneath him; and, bewailing his | 
condition, he one moment wished to 
die, that he might escape from earthly 
trouble, and the next desired to live, 
because he dreaded the terrors on 
which he gazed. I followed him with 
my eyes, till in a paroxysm of frenzy | 
I thought he seized the fatal steel, and | 
disappeared in agonies. 

I was musing on his condition, on | 
its causes and consequences, when | 
the sound of cannon and the clash of | 
arms drew my attention to another 
quarter. I saw the stage wet with 
human blood, perccived mutilated vic- 
tims falling on every side, and heard 
their dying groans. At a distance, 
scenes of festivity presented them- 
selves to my view, and I perceived in 
others, persons busily engaged in col- 
lecting toys, and in accumulating tri- 
fles with which they were encumbered. 
I had no time, however, to make my 
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observations on these strange varie- 
ties; for the noise with which I was 
assailed, so disturbed my repose, that 

~ the twinkling of an eye the vision 
ed. 

Awaking from my slumber, and look- 
ing around me, I found myself sitting 
on an armed chair, in my parlour,— 
the fire nearly gone out in the grate,— 
but the candle, though just dwindling 
away in the socket, shone on the en- 
chanting page of the immortal bard, 
one of whose works lay open on the 
table beside me, in which I read, 


« _—__________. All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


TT 


Review.—An Apology for the Free- 
dom of the Press, and for General 
Liberty. To whichare prefixed, Re- 
marks on Bishop ysl at Sermon, 
preached on the 30th January, 1793. 
By Robert Hall, M. A. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 108. W. Hamilton, 
Paternoster-row. 





WE are true lovers of our king and 
country. For this reason we notice 
the pamphlet before us. We are no 
advocates for civil war and the bless- 
ings of anarchy; the crimes, confu- 
sions, and miseries of the French Re- 
volation, however favourable that 
event may have proved to the politi- 


| cal and religious liberty of France and 


of Europe, are too recent and terrible 
to admit of our feeling any partiality 
for those reckless experiments, which 
would put us in peril of a similar dis- 
solution of society. 

The recollections of that horrible 
convulsion should, surely, be yet suffi- 
cient to repress the rash impulses of 
senseless insubordination, and to serve 
as a permanent beacon against the 
dangers of political temerity. Were 
all the political effusions of the day 
as free from intemperate incitements 
to rebellion, and as replete with sound 
sense and just discrimination, as the 
work before us, most enviable would 
be the happiness of our country and 
the perpetuity of its repose. Many 
well-designed efforts defeat their own 
purpose, from an excess of zeal and 
uncontrolled severity ; they somewhat 
resemble phosphorus,—the least ex- 
posure producing combustion. 

That all systems of human govern- 
ment, however wisely constituted, are 
more or less imperfect, no one, the 
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least versed in the philosophy of hu- 
man nature will deny or dispute; de- 
fects are unavoidable in all human 
systems, and the best are liable to 
abuse, as well as capable of amend- 
ment. The wisdom and stability ofa 
government consist in the wholesome 
administration of laws the most calcu- 
lated to secure the ends of justice, and 
the best adapted to the exigencies of 
the state; that the innocent may not 
suffer for the guilty, that the property 
of individuals may be safe, and the 
bonds of society preserved unbroken 
and unimpaired. The nearest this 
“* model of excellence,” is the consti- 
tution under which we live, which is, 
in this respect, the glory and admira- 
tion of the earth. But that even this 
is defective, and may degenerate, is 
not inconsistent with the principles 
we have just laid down. To restore 
what time, profligacy, or want of ta- 
lent and foresight, may have lost or 
impaired—to render our revered von- 
stitution sti!I more illustrious—and to 
contribute his quota, for the pros- 
perity and security of his country and 
the good and well-being of its inhabi- 
tants, are the motives, we are sure, 
that have induced the Rev. Robert 
Hall to interpose in the political dis- 
cussions of the age. 

This is a republication of one of the 
author’s early performances, which 
had been long out of print, scarce, and 
much inquired for. We have been 
credibly informed, that, some years 
ago, as much as half-a-guinea has 
been offered for a single copy. 


«« A most erroneous inference (says Mr. H.) 
has been drawn from my suffering it to fall 
into neglect. It has been often insinuated that 
my political principles have undergone a revo- 
lation, and that I have renounced the opinions 
which it was the object of this pamphlet to 
establish. I must beg leave. however, to as- 
sert, that fashionable as such changes have 
been, an: sanctioned by many conspicuous ex- 
— Iam notambitious of the honour at- 
tached to this species of conversion; from a 
conviction that he who has once been the ad- 
vocate of freedom and of reform, wiil find it 
much easier to change his conduct than his 
principles—to worship the golden image, than 
to believe in the divinity of the idol. I have 
an extreme aversion to be classed with politi- 
cal apostates, and to the suspicion of being de- 
terred from the honest avowal of my senti- 
menis on subjects of great moment, by hopes 
and fears to which, through every period of 
my life, I have been a total stranger. The 
effect of increasing years has been to augment, 
if ible, my attachment to the principles of 





AS, * “. . 
civil and religious liberty, and to the cause of 





reform, as inseparably combined with their pre- 
servation ; and few things would give me more 
uneasiness, than to have it supposed I could 
ever become hostile to these objects.”—(Ad- 
vertisement to the new edition, p. 3.) 


It is difficult to be calm and dis- 
passionate on a subject of this nature, 
in which the feelings are so deeply 
interested. Hence, this pamphlet dis- 
plays more warmth and vehemence, 
and contains more severity, than will 
be found in any other of Mr. Hall’s 
productions that have yet appeared 
in print; but it imbodies all his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as an au- 
thor. The political and moral charac- 
ter of the dissenters, of which class of 
Christians Mr. H. is a distinguished 
ornament, is discussed with much 
light and force; the abuse and oblo- 
quy which have been so unmercifully 
heaped upon them, appear to have 
fired the writer's imagination, and 
roused into action all the energies of 
his soul, to stem, if not to dry up, this 
torrent of calumny. The freedom of 
the press, and liberty in general, are 
powerfully and successfully defended ; 
and the mental vigour and prowess of 
the enemies to both, appear to as much 
advantage in the fingers of Robert 
Hall, as the physical resistance of a 
butterfly under the foot of an elephant. 
Truth and justice ought never to be 
sacrificed to feelings of delicacy, nor 
to be smothered in silence by the emo- 
tions of tenderness and pity, when the 
tranquillity, the welfare, and the sta- 
bility of an empire, are the objects to 
be secured, and when the eternal 
laws of reason and just propriety, and 
the well-being of every individual part 
of the community, are in danger. Of 
no less magnitude and importance is 
the subject in question; it is the con- 
cern of millions, and the concern of 
every individual that has any regard 
for the happiness of his contempo- 
raries and the interests of poste- 


rity. 

While Mr. H. advocates the cause 
of liberty with the true and tried spirit 
aud bravery of an Hercules, he, at the 
same time, sustains the just and ami- 
able character of a Christian’ hero; 
while he tramples underfoot, with au- 
thority, every species of venality, 
falsehood, and villany, he never fails 
to do justice to his opponents, by 
placing in a clear and striking light, 
their respective theories, or any indi- 
vidual superiority they may happen 
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to possess cither of intellect or of 
character. 

As a political writer of talent and 
eloquence, he ts far above the praise 
of a periodical critic. His style is, 
like that of professor Dugald Stewart, 
most finished and correct. He com- 
bines all the vehemence and beauty 
of Burke, with the strength and dig- 
nity of Johnson; and steers equally 
clear of the sparkling exuberance of 
the one, as of the measured formality 
of the other. He is never verbose— 
never confused—never obscure; al- 
ways full of variety and dignity. Pos- 
sessing a mind the most fertile and 
elevated, and taste the most nice and 
discriminating, he gives a perfect ex- 
hibition of his thoughts, in a chaste 
and prudent imagery the most vivid 
and striking, and in phraseology the 
most perspicuous and animating.— 
There is no redundancy of double 
epithets to be found in this author, 
nor are his pages crowded and dark- 
ened with classical quotations, and 
marginal references. 

The present performance is remark- 
able for point and spirit; and as we 
have said so much of the manner, it is 
right we should say something more 
of the matter of it. Of this, however, 
from the nature of our miscellany, we 
can give only a very limited idea. If 
the reader be desirous of knowing 
more, he is recommended to consult 
the work itself: he may lay out his 
money to less advantage. 
vided into six sections, the contents 


of which are as follows :—On the right | 
of public discussion—On associations | 


—On a reform of parliament—On 
theories and rights of man—On dis- 


senters—On the causes of the present | 


discontents. On the first of these 
heads we make the following extract, 
which is a fair specimen of the author’s 
powers of thought and diction, and 
it will serve the double purpose of 
an apology for himself and us :— 


“ Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, 
we are told, enacted a law for the capital pun- 
ishment of every citizen who should continue 
neuter when ies ran high in that republic. 
He considered, it should seem, the declining 
to take a decided part on great and critical oc- 
casions, an indication of such a culpable indif- 
ference to the interests of the commonwealth, 
as could be expiated only by death. While 
we blame the rigour of this law, we must con- 
fess the principle, on which it was founded, is 
jast and slid. In a political contest, relating 
to particular men or measures, a well-wisher 
to his country may be permitted to remain 

No. 55.—Vo . V. 
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silent; but when the great interests of a nation 
are at stake, it becomes every man to act with 
firmness and vigour. I cdnsider the present 
as a season of this nature, and shall therefore 
make no apology for laying before the public, 
the reflections it has saggested. The most 
capital advantage an enlightened people can 
enjoy is the liberty of discussing every subject 
which can fall within the compass of the buman 
mind: while this remains, freedom will flou- 
rish; but should it be lost or impaired, its 
neg oe will neither be well understood nor 
ong retained. To render the magistrate a 
judge of truth, and engage his authority in the 
suppression of opinions, shews an inattention 
to the nature and design of political society. 
When a nation forms a government, it is not 
wisdom but power which they place in the hand 
of the magistrate ; from whence it follows, his 
concern is only with those objects which power 
can operate upon. On this account the ad- 
ministration of justice, the protection of pro- 
perty, and the defence of every member of the 
community from violence and outrage, fall 
naturally within the proviuce of the civil ruler, 
for these may all be accomplished by power ; 
but an attempt to distinguish truth from error, 
and to countenance one set of opinions to the 
prejudice of another, is to apply power in a 
manner mischievous and absurd.—pp. 1 to 4. 


In the question of reform, are in- 
volved many important subjects into 
the discussion of which it is not our 
intention at present to enter. On 
this subject our author thus expresses 
himself in a philippic that would not 
tarnish the splendour of Cicero, nor 
lower the dignity of Demosthenes :— 


“« If the people be tranquil and composed, 
and have not caught the passion of reform; it 
is impolitic, say the ministry, to disturb their 
minds, by agitating a question that lies at rest : 
if they are awakened, and touched with a 
conviction of the abuse, we must wait, say 
they, till the ferment subsides, and not lessen 
our dignity by seeming to yield to popular 
clamour: if we are at peace, and commerce 


| flourishes, it is concluded we cannot need any 


improvement, in circumstances so prosperous 
and happy: if, on the other hand, we are at 
war, and our affairs unfortunate, an amend- 
ment in the representation is dreaded, as it 
would seem an acknowledgment, that our ca- 
lamities flowed from the ill conduct of parlia- 
ment. Now, as the nation must always be in 
one or other of these situations, the conclusion 
is, the period of reform can never arrive 
at all. 

“This pretence for delay will appear the 
more extraordinary, in the British ministry, 
from a comparison of the exploits they have 
pone with the task they decline. They 

ave found time for involving us in millions of 
debt ; for cementing a system of corruption, 
that reaches from the cabinet to the cottage ; 
for carrying havock and devastation to the re- 
motest extremities of the globe; for accumu- 
lating taxes which famish the peasant and re- 
ward the parasite; for bandying the whole 
kingdom into factions, to the ruin of all virtue 
and poblic spirit; for the completion of these 
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achievements they have suffered no opportani- 
ties to escape them. Elementary treatises on 
time mention various arrangements and divi- 
sions, but none have ever touched on the 
chronology of statesmen. There are e genera- 
tion, who measure their time not so much by 
the revolutions of the sun, as by the revolu- 
tions of power. There are two eras partica- 
larly marked in their calendar; the one the 
period they are in the ministry, and the other 
when they are out; which have a very differ- 
ent effect on their sentiments and reasoning. 
Their course commences in the character of 
friends to the people, whose grievances they 
a in all the coloars of variegated diction. 
But the moment they step over the threshold 
of St. James’s, they behold every thing ina 


new light; the taxes seem lessened, the peo- | potence.” 


ple rise from their depression, and the nation 
flourishes in peace and plenty, and every at- 
tempt at improvement is like heightening the 
beauties of paradise, or mending the air of 
elysium.”—pp. 44 and 46. 


oe 


plainly shew that the author’s inten- 
tion is rather to instruct than to daz- 
zie, and that he is more intent upon 
communicuting information, than on 
acquiring literary fame. 

Every sect and party into which the 
Christian world is divided, produces 
men of morbid dispositions and gloomy 
temperament, who never think they 
have sufficiently recommended Chris- 
tianity until they have painted the 
Almighty in all the terrors which their 
fancies can invent, and represented 
the world as ‘‘ the shambles of Omni- 





These wholesale dealers 
| in fire and brimstone, are never more 
|in their element, than when busily 
| employed in their sulphur shops. Mr. 
| Burder, however, is not one of this 
description. His object is to exhibit 
| religion with an inviting aspect, to 


Review.—Lectures on the Pleasures of | combine its duties and privileges with 


Religion. By Henry Forster Bur- 
der, M.A. 8vo. pp. 260. London. 
Westley, Stationers’-court. 1823. 





WE reviewed a volume of discourses 
by this author in our last number, and 
recommended it to public notice ; nor 
is this now before us less deserving 
of respect. 

The object of Mr. Burder in these 
lectures is, not to enter into a meta- 
physical inquiry concerning happi- 
ness, nor to investigate the various 
speculations of theorists and philoso- 
phers. The ground on which he takes 
his stand is that of revelation; and 
his primary design appears to be, to 
place religion in an amiable light, to 
render her lovely and attractive, by 
unveiling her beauties, without de- 
priving her of that dignity which can 
ensure homage as well as procure ad- 
miration. 

These lectures, which are twelve in 
number, treat of pleasures which arise 
from a good conscience—an enlight- 
ened intellect—the exercise of the 
affections in religion—obedience to 
the will of God—prayer and praise— 
the sabbath—the doctrine of divine 
providence—hope—doing good—the 
heavenly state—and early piety. Of 
all these, the revealed will of God is 
the sole foundation, and to this in all 
his discussions Mr. Burder uniformly 
makes his appeal. His lectures con- 


tain nothing brilliant, nothing pro- 
found; but his language is plain and 
perspicuous, and his arguments car- 
rying with them their own evidence, 


| the interests of man, and to render the 
fact unquestionable, that this alone 
can finally ensure the great sum of 
human happiness. 

The necessity of some light supe- 
rior to that which natural religion can 
supply, Mr. Burder clearly infers from 
the false decisions of conscience, when 
unilluminated by the Sun of righteous- 
ness. The following instance may be 
considered as a fair specimen of his 
reasoning and of his publication :— 


* Plausible and eloquent representations 
have been made of the moral sense, which has 
been said to reside in every human breast, and 
to be an infallible criterion of right and wrong, 
acting with all the power and all the certainty 
of an instinctive impulse. Fair as seems this 
theory on the first inspection, it is vitiated and 
falsified by = themenk Sat. While instinct 
is precisely the same, in all the individuals of 
the same species, and among the inferior ani- 
mals may be trusted as a safe and sufficient 

aide ; the moral sense of mankind has led in- 

ividuals of different characters and different 
countries, to diametrically opposite decisions, 
and has been found continually to vary with 
nations, and castoms, and laws. There was no- 
thing in the moral sense of Saul of Tarsus, 
which condemned him for looking with com- 
placency on the martyrdom of Stephen. There 
18 nothing in the moral sense of the American 
Indian, which condemns him for taking the 
scalps of his enemies. There is nothing in the 
moral sense of the population of Ashantee, in 
Western Africa, to condemn them for sacri- 
ficing, at the funeral of a chief, a thousand ha- 
man beings! ‘There is nothing in the moral 
sense of many a man who calls himself a Chris- 
tian, to accuse him for devoting a part or the 
whole of the Sabbath, to the prosecution of 
his journeys, or the settl t of his ts, 
or the pursuit of his pleasures, or the perusal 
of Sanday newspapers. There is nothi ‘| in 
the moral sense of many to prevent their 
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profanation of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, by receiving its sacred symbols as a 

assport to a place of emolument or power. 
There is nothing in the moral sense of others, 
which accuses them of sin, in the indulgence 
of a spirit of calumny, avd slander, and de- 
traction. Of necessity, then, we must seek a 
higher and a more certain standard of right 
and wrong. But a life may be spent in the 
search, and spent in vain, unless we seek it in 
the word of infallible trnth, which reveals the 
holy will and the holy character of God. 
There we shall find a criterion absolately per- 
fect, and universally applicable.” —p. 33. 


ee 


Review.—Tie Bardiad. A Poem, in 
two Cantos. By Charles Burton, 
LL.B. With critical notes and il- 
lustrative selections. Second edition. 
8vo. pp. 300. London. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

Tue author informs us in his preface, 
that the design of his work is “ to 
commemorate genius, and to stig- 
matize its awful abberrations.” The 
former part of this intention he has 
amply executed, both in his text and 
notes; but on the latter, although he 
reprehends several licentious authors 
in his poem, he has made few observa- 
tions in his notes. 

In most works, both in prose and 
verse, notes are introduced to illus- 
trate what in the text is cither wrap- 
ped in obscurity, or liable to misin- 
terpretation. But in the volume be- 
fore us this order appears to have 
been quite reversed, the text being 
made to farnish the notes with a po- 
etical accommodation. The poem 
may therefore be considered as a line 
stretched out sixty pages in length, 
on which is hung a string of notes and 
illustrations that occupy the remaining 
part of the volume. This work, how- 
ever, contains the most indisputable 
proof, that its author has read with no 
small degree of attention, the poets of 
our native land, and also the works of 
many others of foreign countries ; and 
what is still of more importance, that 
he knows how to appreciate their re- 
spective merits, and in delineating 
their various characters, to express 
his judgment respecting them in a few 
lines. In some instances the accu- 


racy of his opinions may be ques- 
tioned, but in general the praise and 
blame which he awards, seem to be 
dealt out with an impartial hand. 
But while he speaks in terms of dis- 
tinguished approbation, in favour of 


many works, he reserves his highest 
strain of eulogy for the poetical com- 
positions of the sacred writers, to whom 
he assigns the palm of the most 
decided superiority. The following 
stanzas express his sentiments :— 

«6 Thy Genius, sacred Palestine! demands 
The holiest homage that the heart expands. 
Apart from inspiration, where can we 
Such Poets find as once distinguish’d thee? 
What fields of Fancy shall mp rae cull, 
Enrich’d with such ‘ sublime beautiful?’ 
See ing, Genius, Taste, at once unite, 
Whate’er the theme on which the prophets 

write! 
Not —— Greece, nor proud Imperial 
ome, 
Can boast such ‘ writings’ as thy hallow’d 


‘ome. 
We need not shrink thy splendid sons to 


place 
Beside the proudest of the classic race ; 
Their loftier verse had beam’d, in rich dis- 


A asennd years before e’en Homer's day. 

To us, perchance, is lost the flowing line, 

Bat not the grandeur of the thought divine ; 

This brightens still, with undiminish’d ray, 

When changeful sound bas lost its measur'd 
sway.” p- 36 


From this general apostrophe, Mr. 
Burton descends to particular names 
and productions, and gives instances 
from Moses, Job, David, Isaiah, Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, and others of the mi- 
nor prophets. From these he turns 
to Byron, Shelley, and Voltaire, and 
glances at obscene sculptors, painters, 





and musicians, contrasting the ten- 

dency of their various productions 

with the effusions of those sublime 

sons of genius and piety, whose 

| songs 

“* Divide the night, and lift our thought to 
heav’n.” 


The notes and illustrations append- 
ed to this poem, and which occupy 
upwards of two hundred pages of the 
volume, contain numerous critical re- 
marks, of which many are selected 
from other authors, either to confirm 
Mr. Barton’s own sentiments, or for 
the purpose of animadversion. Copi- 
ous extracts are also given from the 
works of the poets whose names pass 
| under review, but this is done rather 
|to amplify their beauties than to ex- 
|hibit their defects; and in these 
pleasing and elegant selections, it is 
gratifying to survey the efforts of in- 
tellect, and to follow the bright corus- 
cations of poetic genius flitting before 
us in all the diversities of form.— 
Though the author of this work is not 
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altogether ignorant of the art of book- 
making, yet the value of his extracts 
will make an atonement for many mi- 
nor faults. Combining in one view 
the notes with the text, and losing 
sight of every other consideration, we 
feel no hesitation in pronouncing it to 
be a volume that will at once afford 
amusement and impart instruction 
to its readers. 


a ae 


Review.—The Pleasures of Piety. A 
Poem. By Philip Dixon Hardy, 
Author oft ““ Abel, a Mystery.” 

Holdsworth, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

1823. 





In an advertisement, we are informed 
by the author that the title of his 
poem was originally designed to be 
‘*The Pleasures of Religion;” but 





having been told by his publisher just 
as he was going to press, that a work 
(in prose) had recently made its ap- | 
pearance under the same title, he! 
thought it advisable to alter it to what | 
it is at present—‘ The Pleasures of 
Piety.” This will account for the 
term ‘‘ Religion” being used through- 
out the poem. 

Were we disposed to value a work 
by the title with which it is ushered 
into the world, we should consider 
this to contain all that is interesting, | 
useful, and important. Treating as it | 
does, on a subject upon which the | 
wisest and the best of men have be- | 
stowed the chief of their labour and 
attention,—a subject fraught with the 
most intense interest, and of the high- 
est consequence to an immortal being, 
—the glory of the good man,—and the 
ridicule of the bad, and of the self- 
sufficient philosopher,—we were led 
to look forward to its appearance with 
some anxiety. But we have a pro- 
mise, that “‘ while the earth endureth,” 
religion shall never be without sup- 
porters; and that as time rolls into 
eternity, it shall stand firmer and 
firmer, and increase in its number 
of admirers and friends, till at last all 
shall embrace its truths, and resf hap- 
py under i‘s sustaining influence. 

On perusing the work before us, we 
were forcibly struck with some pretty 
strains of poetry, one of which we ex- 
tract for our reader’s perusal, contain- 
ing an allusion to the darkness which 
prevailed over the minds of the great- 








est heathen philosophers. with respect 


to the knowledge of a supreme Being, 
and of a future state :— 


« Can Science or Philosophy impart 

This wondrous secret to the human heart? 

Follow the Eastern Magi as they trace 

The rolling planets through the bounds of 
space, 

And calculate their orbits,—ask them then 

Who form’d those spheres; or whence the 
race of men? 

And as they point you to the stadded skies, 

As Baal, Oras, Orosmades rise, 

And all adore the Sun—eternal sire 

Of men and deities divine—inquire, 

Had they no hope in death?—The blackest 


oom 

of death eternal shrouded every tomb.— 

Yes! let Philosophy anfold the page 

Which pictures to the world her brightest age, 

When liv’d the man whose heaven-directed 
eye 

Gain’d the first glimpse of immortality ? 

Yet as we gaze upon that page, we find 

Fears of futurity, like serpents twin’d 

Around the wreaths of blooming flowers which 
crown’d 

The flowing goblet, or the temples bound. 

To comprehend a First Existing Cause, 

Science with Plato rang’d thro’ natare’s laws- 

Long space in vain—They saw such power 
display’d 

In all the glorioas works which God had 
made,— 

In all the wonders of the wondrous sphere, 

In ocean’s waters,—in the painted sky, 

Heaven’s gorgeous curtain, ample panoply 

For this mid world—in that bright orb which 


gives 

Life, light, and health, to alt that moves and 
lives— 

View’'d in their rudest or their fairest forms, 

Set round with sunshine, or obscur’'d by 
storms ; 

In all, in each, | 

In each, in all, t 
preme ; 

Yet still their wisdom could not ‘ find out 
God,’ 

Or trace him thro’ his works to his abode— 

When learned Greece her boldest flights had 
shewn, 

She raised an altar ‘ To the Great Unknown.’ 


“« Parent of hope, Religion, but for thee 


saw such glories beam, 
ey own’d one Power sa- 


| Man still had grasp’d a dread uncertainty ; 


Felt all the threatening terrors which await 


| The unknown passage to a future state, 


Without one transient gleam, one glimmering 


ra 

Of lucid light to guide him on his way ;— 

Led by thy cheering beam, he finds the road 

Which leads to happiness—to heaven—to 
God!” 


[A line in this extract may perhaps 
want a little explanation, in order to 
be intelligible to some of our readers : 
—Baal, Orus, and Orosmades were 
names given to the sun by the an- 
cients, and adored by them as the su- 
preme god. The ancient Chaldeans 
and Phoenicians called him Baal and 
Beelsamen, the lord of the heavens ; 
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the Egyptians, Orus, light and fire ; 
and the Persians, Orosmades, the 
source of the beneficent lights. | 

We shall now give a severe and 
spirited apostrophe to Lord Byron, 
though we must strongly reprobate 
the use of such language as that which 
the author has employed towards the 
conclusion of the extract; indeed, we 
think that a great blemish in this work 
is, the too frequent use of expressions 
of a similar nature :— 


“* Say thou, whose classic taste and thirst of 
ame 
Have gain’d thee thro’ these realms a poet’s 


name, 

Who feed’st thy fancy on the wildest forms 

That nature shapes, mid lightnings, floods, and 
storms ; 

Why gather garlands for a wasting wreath, 

Whose blossoms are despair, whose fruit is 
death? 

Thou man of gloom, ‘ lone, blighted, sear’d in 
heart,’ 

Why still delight to act a demon’s part? 

Wretched thyself, say wherefore would’st 
thou tr 

To make thy fellows feel like misery ? 

Who would persuade the maniac, in his 
chains, 

That he is not a king, while pleas’d he reigns 

The sov’reign of the world?—who would de- 
stroy 

His visionary bliss, or blast his joy? 

If man be bat a brute, condemn’éd to bear 

O’er life’s long road a double weight of care ; 

To dream of happiness, yet wake to weep ; 

To sink at last in everlasting sleep ; 

Yet why disturb his reveries?—be still, 

Nor rob him of the joys which he may feel 

In dreaming of the fature—tho’ he bow 

To One who is not, still, more blest than thou, 

This yields a happiness by thee unfelt: 

Tho’ thou at heaven’s high throne hast never 
knelt, 

Nor once implor’d its mercy,raise thine eye, 

And hope for man a better destiny — 

Nor like the night-hag, ever sit, and strive 

To keep the sufferer struggling, tho’ alive. 

Bat if a God there be, if soul thou bast, 

Born not to die, but for thy life, when past, 

To answer at his bar—tho’ sceptic here, 

In that dread hour how shalt thou shake with 


fear? 
When he shalt blast thee” —&c. &c. 

Really we ‘cannot give the remain- 
der of the sentence; we are sorry to 
find such in a poem of this kind, and 
can only hope that at least the author 
will expunge it, should he be called 
to print his work again. 

The following is a very pretty allu- 
sion to, we suppose, a departed mo- 
ther:— - 


es \? of her, beloved, to whom I owe 
The all I am—the little all I know— 
Twas this which, raising thee above thy kind, 
Gave human form a more than human mind. 
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| Ob! what a paradise would earth still be, 

| If all of womankind resembled thee! 

And yet without religion, thou hadst been 

But like the beauteous, brilliant meteor, seen 
A moment in the sky—whose dazzling light 

| Gives to the eye the horrors of the night— 

| Thy bright example had but serv’d to show 
This world a scene of misery and woe. 


Were we disposed to find fault, 
we should advert to the repetition of 
| the same rhyme so often throughout 
| the poem. We know not many things 
| more disagreeable to a reader than 
| this; but considering that even our 
| best poets, Pope, Dryden, &c. have 
| not escaped censure on this account, 

and also the difficulty an author expe- 
| riences in this respect in constructing 

a poem of any length, we must pass 
| this over with the hint only, which 
| may be the means of putting our au- 
| thor on his guard in writing another 
| poem, or reprinting the one before 
us. 

We now close our notice of this 
volume, thanking the author for the 
pleasing manner in which he has por- 
trayed the pleasures and advantages 
of religion, in connection both with 
our present and eternal welfare. 





a 


Review.—A Mother’s Portrait, sketch- 
ed soon after her decease for the study 
of her children, by their surviving 
Parent. 12mo. pp. 163. London. 
Knight and Lacey, 24, Paternoster- 
row. 1823 


. 


Ir authors were well aware what sus- 
picions anonymous publications ex- 
cite, they would not be so forward to 
send their productions into the world 
without their names. This method, 
indeed, has become very fashionable 
of Jate, and many an author, and 
many a purchaser of copyrights, has 
smarted for it. In the writer it shews 
so much of mean contrivance dressed 
up in the garb of modesty, that most. 
readers of discernment view the arti- 
fice with contempt. The author ina 
soliloquy seems to say—‘ If I send 
my production into the world without 
my name, it will carry with it an evi- 
dence of my humility. Through this 
expedient, should it prove unsuccess- 
ful, I shall escape disgrace; but should 
it obtain an honourable circulation, I 
can then avow myself, and secure all 
the honour.’”’ Thereader, on the con- 
trary, is frequently suspicious that all 
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is not sterling ;—that the characters 
presented for his approval and imita- 
tion are unfairly drawn ;—that fiction 
has usurped the throne of truth ;— 
or that the author has some secret 
reason for concealing his name, which 
he is either afraid or ashamed to ac- 
knowledge. 

We do not, however, intend, by 
making these remarks, to intimate, 
that any thing suspicious is discover- 
able in the work before us. It seems 
to be a moral and intellectual portrait 
of an amiable woman, drawn, no 
doubt, with the pencil of affection, but 
guided by the fingers of impartiality. 
At an early period of her life, the sub- 
ject of this biographical sketch re- 
ceived her first serious impressions 
among the Methodists, through whose 
instrumentality she was first directed 
to seek from God, that spiritual con- 
solation which she obtained. Without, 
however, being attached to sect or 
party, she was ever ready to attend 
either the established church, or a 
meeting-house; provided she could 
hear the gospel delivered in sincerity. 
At the solicitations of her husband, 
who afterwards became a dissenting 
minister among the Independents, she 
joined herself to that communion, and 
continued a steady member of the 
charch until death. 

Viewing this lady in the domestic 
walks of life, many amiable features 
of character appear; among which 
her retired habits, and unwearied at- 
tention to the cleanliness and instruc- 
tion of her children, are not the least 
remarkable, nor the least important. 
These are qualities which more per- 
sons are disposed to admire than to 
imitate, and to whom her conduct says, 
** Go ye and do likewise.” 

A gaudy, idle, gossiping, tea- 
drinking wife, who seems never easy 
unless she is either paying or receiving 
visits, can confer but little honour on 
the Christian name. She may pos- 
sess a good understanding, and her, 
mind may be highly cultivated; her 
zeal may be ardent, her professions 
sincere, and her experience may in- 
clude enjoyments bordering on ecsta- 
sy: butif she neglect her domestic con- 
cerns, she is little better than an ad- 
venturer in spiritual knight-errantry. 
To persons of this description, the 
volume before us may prove of essen- 
tial benefit. It blends genuine piety 
with the discharge of the social and 


| which the author contends. 


domestic duties; and the portrait 
appears to have been so artlessly de- 
lineated, that the author might have 
inserted his name without harting his 
modesty, or tinging his cheek with the 
blush of shame. 


en 


Review.— Dissertations introductory to 
the Study and Right Understanding 
of the Language, Structure, and Con- 
tents A the Apocalypse. By Alexan- 
der Tilloch, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 338. 
London. Longman & Co. 1823. 





Tuts book is more of a controversial 
than of a practical nature; its argu- 
mentative parts almost exclusively 
tending to one point, namely, to prove 
that the Apocalypse, instead of being 
written about the year 96, as has ge- 
nerally been admitted by commenta- 
tors, was actually written at a much 
earlier period, so early at least as the 
days of Claudian or Nero. In favour 
of this opinion, the names of several 
individuals, who have been much ce- 
lebrated in this branch of Biblical 
learning, are introduced, and their 
observations are’ set in, perhaps, the 
strongest light that they can well 
bear. The arguments of others who 
entertain a contrary sentiment, are 
also noticed and controverted, and the 
investigation results in favour of the 
author’s theory. 

In the second dissertation, Dr. Til- 
loch appeals to the epistle to the He- 
brews, the epistles of Peter, St. Paul’s 
| epistle to Timothy, to the Ephesians, 
| to the Philippians, to the Colossians, 
| to the Romans, the epistles to the Co- 
|rinthians, the epistle of James, the 
/epistle to the Galatians, the epistles 
to the Thessalonians, the epistles of 
John, the epistle to Titus, to Phile- 
mon, and the epistle of Jude, to prove, 
| from the internal evidence which they 
}contain, that they have all been writ- 
‘ten subsequently to the Apocalypse. 
It appears, however, on comparing 
the similitudes that are discovered, 
and from which the fact is inferred, 
that nothing conclusive can be gather- 
ed from the evidence adduced. A 
sameness of idea is certainly in many 
sentences perceptible, and in some 
few instances the same terms are used 
to convey it; but the resemblance ap- 
pears to be too distant, and even too 
trifling, to support the hypothesis for 
Nothing 
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can be more natural than to suppose, 
when a number of writers employ 
their pens on the same subject, that a 
similarity of ideas will occur to their 
minds; and that in expressing these 
ideas, a partial sameness of words 
may sometimes be found, is not a 
matter to excite surprise. The infer- 
ence that is drawn, seems therefore to 
require some stronger evidence to 
support it, than that which has been 
gathered from these casual coincid- 
ences. 

The work, however, is one of much 
labour, the result of much patient in- 
vestigation, and of considerable in- 
tensity of thought. It evinces no small 
degree of acuteness, no diminutive 
portion of research, and discovers in 
its author an intimate acquaintance 
with the primitive languages, in which 
revelation was first made known to 
mankind. Its utility must neverthe- 
less be very circumscribed in its ope- 
ration. To the vast bulk of Christi- 
ans it will appear tedious, uninstruc- 
tive, and uninteresting; and even to 
many who have turned their attention 
to divinity, but have not studied this 
particular branch of polemical theo- 
logy, it will 


« Waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


It is chiefly to those who have ex- 
amined this controverted point, and 
to those who think it a question of 
moment, that the relative dates of 
the Apocalypse and of the Epistles 
should be decidedly settled, that this 
volume can prove valuable aad in- 
teresting. 

Dr. Tilloch seems to think that the 
Book of the prophet Daniel was a 
sealed book, which has been opened 
by the Apocalypse, and that the ap- 
pearance of the latter to unfold the 
meaning of the former was necessary, 
before the Apostles wrote their vari- 
ous epistles, in order “‘ to instruct the 
Apostles themselves, as well as the 
other members of Christ’s body.” In 
favour of this hypothesis, namely, that 
the sealed book of Daniel has been 
opened by the Apocalypse, the follow- 
ing paragraphs, from the fourteenth 
section of his second dissertation, will 
shew his manner of reasoning, and the 
force of his argumentation :-— 

“IT had occasion in the 11th and 12th sec- 
tions of this Dissertation to employ an argu- 
ment drawn from the circumstance of both 
Paul and John, and I may also add Peter, hav- 
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ing spoken very clearly of certain particulars 
detailed in the prophet Daniel. The sum of 
the argument may be stated in few words 
These particulars were among the things that 
were closed up and sealed in the Book of Daniel 
—and they were to remain so sealed up till 
the time of the end. The question then is simply 
this: Whence did these writers derive their 
knowledge? Certainly not from Daniel him- 
self; for if his book could be thus read and 
explained, it could not be called a sealed book ; 
and if this be the sealed book spoken of in the 
Revelation, how came John to weep on the 
supposition that no one would be found able to 
open, that is, to explain, the book! If, until 
this was effected by the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, it remained a sealed book to John, how 
could it be open to Peter and Paul! and not 
only to them but to the churches, having been 
explained by Paul to the believers in Thessa- 
lonica both orally and by letter; and by Peter 
to the believers scattered as strangers throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia! What! an open book to such multitudes, 
and yet aclosed book to Jobn! Yet this must 
be the fact, if John did not write the Apoca- 
lypse till the year 96 or 97, as some strenuously 
contend. Nay, more strange still; John must 
have forgotten his former knowledge by the 
time he wrote his vision; for it is allowed, 
even by the most strenaous contenders for so 
late a date, that John’s first Epistle was writ- 
ten about the year 80!—But the cogency of 
this reasoning depends on another fact: Was 
the sealed book which John saw opened in his 
vision, the book of the Prophet Daniel? If we 
attend carefully to the description which Jobn 
gives of this k, we shall easily ascertain 
this point from the character and marks which 
he has recorded respecting it. 

“1. The book was written inside and outside. 
Its being written on the outside, evidently im- 
ports, that a part of the writing was visible; 
that is, the book was already in the possession 
of the church, and partly intelligible; and if 
we attend to what passed when who 
was slain, but now liveth, took the book into his 
hand to open it, we shall discover a part of the 
writing itself, for it b the subject of the 
song of those around the throne, ‘ Thou hast 

us unto our Gop Kings and Priests, and we 
shall reign on the earth’ However dark the 
other parts of the book were, this was one thing 
which could be plainly read in it, that a time 
was coming in which the omue tae _ the 
kingdom; ( Dan. vii. 25.) when t do- 
inion, and the of the kingdom 
whole heaven, shall be gwen to the pe 
saints of the Most rea ae . 
everlast i » (v. 8. us it ars 
that the Look hom which they took hak cong 
was that of the Prophet DANIEL. 

«2. It was a‘ ’ Here we have 
a very particolar and explicit description by 
which the book is ascertained to be that of 
Daniel, beyond all possibility of cavil. Daniel 
was commanded to shut up the words and seal the 
book of his visions. He alone, of all the pro- 
phets of God, received such a command ; and, 
of all the books in the hands of the church, 
his is the only one which we find so shut up 
and sealed. 

“3. The book was not only sealed, but 
‘ sealed with seven seals,’ It could by no means 
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be opened till one qualified to give the inter- | sertation is on the various names by 


pretation should come and explain it. The 
seals being seven in number, show how perfectly 
the meaning was hid, ‘ seven’ in Scripture lan- 

age denoting what is complete and perfect. 
Bat we are not in the present instance left to 
take such a general signification of the term 
* seven.’ As Daniel's was the only sealed book 
in the hands of the church, so we find that cha- 
racter given to it in no less than four places of | 
that prophet, viz. ch. viii. 26, ch. ix. 24, ch. | 
xii. 4, and again in the latter chapter, at the | 
9th verse: andit is not a little remarkable that | 
the number of times which the vision—the pro- | 
phet—the words—the book, are shut, closed up, or 
sealed, in these places, amounts exactly to | 
SEVEN, as follows :-— 

«© T. © Shut thou up the Vision.’ (viii. 26.) 

“II. ‘Seventy weeks are determined... . 
to seal up the Viston.’ (ix. 24.) 

- ne * Seventy weeks are determined .... 
to seal up .... the Prophet.’ (ix. 2A.) 

“« 1V. ‘ Shut up the Words .... to the time 
of the end.’ (xii. 4.) 

«« V. * Seal the Book . . 
end.’ (xii. 4.) 

«© VI. ‘ The words are closed up.... till the 
time of the end.’ (xii. 9.) 

«« VIL. “ The words are .... sealed till the 
time of the end.’ (xii. 9.) 

««4. The book was complete: both the in- 
side and outside of the roll or book was cover- 
ed with writing. So the expression in the ori- 
ginal denotes. That is, there was no room 
left for additions. And it is not a little re- 
markable that the explanation of this book 
given by the LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH, 
shews that it contained a prophecy of the pur- 
poses of Gop, respecting his church and the 
reign of the Messiah, so complete and perfect, 
that nothing could be added to it. The re- 
moval of the seals from the book of Daniel was 
all that was wanted to put the eharch in pos- 
session of this knowledge. 

«« 5. We learn from Daniel himself bow long 
the book was to remain sealed. This sealing 
or shutting up was to continue for certain 
weeks : that is, as we find by the context (chap. 
ix.) till the time of MEsSIAH THE PrINcE— 
till he should make an end of sin—[sin-offer- 
ings |—by the one offering of himself, (Heb. x. 
412, 14;) or in other words, till ax end should 
be pat to the sacrifices offered ander the law: 

we find the same thing intimated twice 
afterwards (Dan. chap. xii.) by the expression 
“the time of the end,’—that is, the time of 
Curist, whose coming put an end to the Mo- 
saic institutions. The book then that was 
opened in the Apocalypse, had its seals loosed 
at a period answerable to the prediction re- 
specting the time in which Daniel's prophecies 
were to be opened ; and, the fulfilment answer- 
ing to the prediction, the evidence becomes 
complete, that the Prophet Daniel was the 
book that was thus opened.” —>p. 131. 


Haviws considered the date of the 
Apocalypse, the inquiry into which 
runs through one hundred and forty 
pages, Dr. Tilloch turns to examine 
the nature of verbal and symbolical 
language, and to survey the structure 


. . to the time of the 


| expressive. 





of the book itself. His fourth dis- 


which the Creator of the universe is 
designated in scripture. His fifth is 
on the Hebrew name JEHovAH, and 
the Greek Kyrios the THEos, com- 
monly rendered ‘‘ the Lord God.” 
The remaining two are on the import 
and application of terms, viewed in 
their various combinations and uses. 
In the explication given to many of 
these terms, some remarkable singu- 
larities appear, but their import, which 
is well supported, is unequivocal and 
Throughout the whole of 
these dissertations, this author argues 
manfully in favour of our Lord’s Di- 
vinity, and with complete success. 
Several of his arguments bear the 
stamp of originality, and lead to con- 
clusions that are irresistible. This im- 
portant subject is viewed in a variety 
of lights, and the terms which express 
the doctrine are surveyed in their 
simple import, and in nearly all the 
combinations in which they appear in 
the New Testament. On this momen- 
tous doctrine depends that of the great 
sacrifice offered for sin,.and nearly all 
the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
Gospel, which, detached from these, 
would be reduced down to a mere 
system of morals. 

On the whole, this volume is a work 
that evinces much learning, and those 
parts which are of general applica- 
tion, are calculated to be highly use- 
ful. Respecting the early date of the 
Apocalypse, in favour of which Dr. 
Tilloch argues, he is supported by the 
authorities of Grotius, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Michaelis, Bishop Newton, and 
others of high authority, though it 
must be acknowledged that the tide 
of commentatory opinion runs in an 
opposite channel. 

It has more than once been said, 
that ‘‘ scarcely any writer has ever 
yet appeared, on the Apocalypse, who 
has not elucidated some portion of 
that mysterious book, and thereby ren- 
dered essential service to the Church 
of Christ, but who has not lived long 
enough to wish that some things had 
either been delivered with more cau- 
tion, or had assumed a different as- 
pect. On the former of these branches, 
Dr. Tilloch is entitled to a wreath of 
theological honours; but whether, in 
the latter, his view be correct or er- 
roneous, is a point on which even the 
lapse of time will hardly enable pos- 
terity te determine. 
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Review.—The Widow of Roseneath. | of his kind relative and benefactor, by 
12mo. Westley, Stationers’-court, | his attentive conduct and exemplary 
London. pp. 108. | deportment, Mr. Stewart (the uncle) 

‘having some business to transact in 

Owvr author has informed us, in some ; Glasgow, determines to cntrust his 

preliminary observations, that his | faithful nephew, Gilbert, with the im- 

great aim is to convey religious in- | portant commission; at the same 

struction to pious youth, under thein- | time appointing him to be the bearer 
teresting form of a fiction. | of an invitation to his mother and 

The history of the story before us is | brother Allan, to take up their abode 
briefly this:—Mrs. Stewart, who had | in New York. Gilbert embarks with 
lived in a respectable sphere of life in | the pleasing intelligence ;—he sets his 

Scotland, becomes a widow; and as | feet once more on Scottish ground; 

her husband died insolvent, no rever- | he looks forward with anxious solici- 

sion is left for her and her two orphan | tude again to embrace his best of pa- 
children, Gilbert and Allan. She | rents. As he approaches nearer home, 
parts with most of her now useless | he redoubles his eager steps—at last, 
furniture, and retires with her sons to | his eye catches in the distance his wi- 
a small cottage in Roseneath ; “‘ where | dowed mother’s dwelling—he presses 
seeking a solace to her griefs in works | oaward—he beholds the cottage door, 
of piety and affection, she devoted | but sees not his parent uponher wonted 
herself diligently to the care of their | seat. His heart beats high with doubt 
instruction,” and in bringing them up | and suspense—every filial emotion is 
in the ways of truth and goodness. | excited—scarcely a tiny vapour from 
Thus consoling herself in her misfor- | the chimney tells that there is an in- 
tunes under the influence of religion, | habitant within. He lightly raises the 
and firmly believing that the God who | latch—he witnesses his mother once 
governs the world never chastens un- | again in the weeds of her widowhood, 
kindly, she submits in pious resigna- | but, insensible of his return, and 
tion to his sovereign will. Years roll | wringing her hands in agony, and her 
on, and the period arrives when it be- | eyes drowned in tears. He inquires 
comes necessary that her children | the cause of such lamentation; the 
should go forth to some employment | mother identifies his voice; she looks 
in the world. Gilbert, hez eldest son, | upward, and, in a compound parox- 
a boy about fifteen years of age, is | ysm of ecstasy and grief, beholds her 
destined for America, in the employ | son Gilbert; but nature cannot sus- 
of an affectionate uncle; and Allan, | tain the struggle. At length he ex- 
about fourteen, is to be apprenticed | torts the fact, that his brother Allan is 
to a goldsmith in Greenock. They | incarcerated in a dungeon, and is to 
leave their widowed mother with ac- | be tried on the morrow for forgery on 
cumulated anguish upon her wrinkled | the Greenock Bank. The widowed 
brow. They embark—the fond parent | mother and her pious son repair with 
becomes inconsolable at her addition- | hurried steps to the prison-house, to 
al bereavement—she revives ;—but | catch one glance of their son and bro- 
she no longer embraces them with | ther. She lies down to sleep; but 
maternal tenderness, for they are be- | the still darkness of midnight affords 
yond her reach; and all her concern | her no repose: images of terror, dun- 
is, how they will preserve those pious | geons, gibbets, and executioners, rise 
habits which she had endeavoured to | in her feverish dreams; and the only 
impress upon their minds, and avoid | balm to her racking mind is to call 
the dread infection of temptation and | upon God to preserve his life; to in- 
oi crime, to which it would be their | terpose his grace, and save his pre- 
lot to be exposed. They arrive at | cious soul. They arrive in Glasgow, 
their looked-for homes; Allan at/and behold the streets unusually 

Greenock, and Gilbert at New York. | crowded ;—they witness the lords 

Gilbert’s uncle meets him on the quay, | justiciary passing to the court-house. 

and welcomes his young nephew to | They hurry to the jail, and inquire 

the shores of America: every thing | for Allan Stewart; but admittance is 

looks auspicious. After spending | denied them, as he is summoned to 

nearly three years upon the beautiful | the bar, to be put first upon trial. 

banks of the Hudson, and having | With much urgent solicitation, they 

raised himself high in the estimation | obtain a place in court; they imme- 
No. 55.—Vot. V. 2U 
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diately fix their eyes upon the bar 
where the culprits stand; but no pri- 
soner is there. They turn pale, and 
tremble—they shrink from every sound 
of the coming footsteps. Allan at 
last appears as the criminal between 
the liveried officers. The indictment 
is read; Allan pleads Not Guilty !— 
the trial proceeds—the evidence is 
unquestionable ;—not even a mother’s 
fondness can deny that the charge 
looks black against him. The verdict 
of the jury is unanimous and unhesi- 
tating. The solemn word of “ Guilty” 
is recorded. The judge pronounces 
the awfal sentence; and implores him 
to pass the remainder of his time in 
genuine repentance and Christian 
meditation. They visit him in his 
gloomy abode, chained in fetters. 
The interview is melting. Gilbert 
and his mother urgently intreat him 
to seek remission of his sins through 
the blood of the Saviour ; and endea- 
vour to dissipate, by the radiance of 
Christian faith, the fearful cloud of 
Allan’s despair. Time rapidly ad- 
vances—and poor Allan’s life is draw- 
ing toaclose. Three sleepless nights 
remain, and the destined morning 
will arrive, when the heavens shall be 
clothed with sackcloth. Gilbert and 
his mother hasten once more to the 
dreary dungeon; and in unutterable 
anguish at the thought of Allan’s 
speedy dissolation, endeavour to con- 
sole him with the unspeakable com- 
forts of religion; but powerful nature 
seems to invade, as it were, the still 
more powerful empire of religious 
trust. A pardon, however, unexpect- 
edly arrives; Gilbert conveys the 
pleasing intelligence to his disconso- 
late parent; but she cannot survive 
the past overwhelming shock; she 
closes her eyes in death, before her 
liberated son reaches her abode. 
Thus have we hastily glanced at the 
history of the pious widow of Rose- 
neath, and with much pleasure we re- 
commend it to the perusal of our 
readers. We have already stated 
that it is a work of fiction; but it has 
none of the unmeaning and ungovern- 
able incidents of an overdrawn ro- 
mance, which has seldom any thing 
to recommend it but the delusions of 
a disordered or uncultivated mind— 
the visionary speculations of a fanci- 
fal imagination—wild in its scenery 
—improbable in its sitaations—dis- 
torted in its character—inconsistent 








with itself—and baneful in its ten- 
dency ;—but it is a work which bears 
so close an approximation to real life 
itself, as it is continually verified by 
our own daily observation, that it 
might well pass current as a narrative 
of fact, had not our author apprised 
us of the contrary. 


Ee eee 


Review.—A Reply to Mr. Reed’s 
Advertisement tothe Seventh Edition 
of No Fiction, with a Review of 
“* Martha.” By Francis Barnett, 
author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Himself.” 
London. Barnett, 16, Great Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars’-road. pp. 
48. 1823. 

In our last number, col. 560, we re- 
viewed the Memoirs of Mr. Francis 
Barnett, the Lefevre of No Fiction. 
Immediately on the appearance of the 
above work, Mr. Reed to a new edi- 
tion of his publication, prefixed an 
Advertisement, in which he makes 
some allusions to Mr. Barnett’s Me- 
moirs ; but instead of apologizing for 
the liberties he had taken, and the 
expressions he had used, he endea- 
vours to palliate what he had said, 
and attempts to ward off the applica- 
tion that Mr. Barnett has given to the 
characters introduced in No Fiction. 
Mr. Reed also observes, “ that every 
sentence which that incividual has 
said or published, and which has come 
to his knowledge, and for which him- 
self, his family, or his friends have 
reason to be in the least degree con- 
cerned, is utterly untrue.” This de- 
claration, though unsupported by any 
evidence, and unaccompanied by any 
attempt to repel the charges brought 
against him by Mr. Barnett, has mov- 
ed the honest indignation of the latter, 
and given birth to the pamphlet now 
before us. 

In this publication, the task which 
Mr. Barnett had to perform was not 
one of the most arduous kind, as Mr. 
Reed had left him in the undisturbed 
possession of all his accumulated 
facts, and had not attempted to ques- 
tion the authenticity of the numerous 
dvucuments with which his Memoirs, 
and his review of No Fiction, abound. 
Most of the observations which this 
Advertisement contains, and which 
had any bearing either on himself or 
his Memoirs, Mr. Barnett has melted 
down in his literary crucible; and he 
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has animadverted on the analyzed 
parts with much acuteness, proving 
himself to be the Lefevre of No Fic- 
tion by facts and incidents that are as | 
undeniable, as that various abberra- | 
tions blended with his character are 
false and inadmissible. 

It is easily to be perceived from a 
perusal of this pamphlet, that Mr. 
Barnett feels the stability of the 
ground on which he stands, and that 
he does not hesitate to triumph on the 
victory which he has obtained. He 
also perceives the demi-quicksands 
on which his antagonist has been com- 
pelled to place his feet. The situa- 
tion of Mr. Reed is rendered perilous 
on every side. He is assailed with a 
tempest, from the violence of which 
he can find no shelter, for in attempt- 
ing to retreat to a place of safety, he 
must remove from his present posi- 
tion; he can scarcely take one step 
without sinking to rise no more. 

a 
Review.—-An Elegy to the Memory of 
the late Rev. Henry Martyn. And | 
other Poems. By John Lawson, | 

Missionary at Calcutta. 12mo. pp. | 
51. London. Westley, Stationers’- | 





court. 1823. 


ALTHOUGH this little book, in addi- 
tion to its title, is ornamented with a 
portrait of the late Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, the elegy on that much beloved 
and much lamented individual, is 
comprised in twenty verses, and occu- 
pies no more than six pages. This 
little artifice of trade we have thought 
it necessary to notice, that names and 
appearances may not prove deceptive. 
The “ other Poems,” which are twenty- 
one in number, are on various sub- 
jects, but of no particular interest; nor 
has the poet infused into them any 
vivifying spirit, to create an artificial 
excitement. 

The Elegy on Mr. Martyn, though 
not destitute of merit, has fewer ex- 
cellencies, and Jess application to him, 
than we had been led to expect. At 
the time of his death, as it was his lot 
to be 
“7 ae honour’d, and by strangers 

moarn’d ; 
we most sincerely lamented his soli- 
tary exit; and even now we cannot 
but think, although the muse has 
attempted to embalm his name, that 
his memory is still deserving of a bet- 
ter fate. 





Revitw.—Credit Pernicious. pp. 43. 
Hatchard § Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 
Wuertuer the system of buying and 
selling on credit, be on the whole be- 
neficial or disadvantageous to the 
community in which the practice pre- 
vails, is a question that has frequently 
been agitated, and minutely investi- 
gated by men of enlightened minds ; 
but, like most other problems of diffi- 
cult solution, the inquiry has led to 

different results. 

In a commercial nation like Great 
Britain, it is impossible that the sys- 
tem of credit can be altogether abo- 
lished. A law that would prevent the 
recovery of debts contracted under 
every circumstance would be impoli- 
tic in its principle, and in many cases 
unjust in operation. It would open 
the door to fraud and imposition, and 
furnish dishonesty with facilities for 
imposing on credulity under false but 
fair pretences, and finally clog the 
wheels of merchandise with difficulties 
that would retard if not annihilate 
their movements, 

It is still, however, a point of some 
importance to inquire, whether a plan 
cannot be devised to prevent the 
contracting of debts within a given 
amount, and under specific circum- 
stances. When the creditor knows 
that on parting with his goods, the 
amount is not recoverable by law, he 
will naturally become wary, and re- 
fuse to trust them with persons of 
doubtful character, and thus compel 
individuals of this description to sup- 
ply their wants with ready money, and 
even oblige them to preserve a de- 
gree of reputation that circumstances 
will render essential to their exist- 
ence. 

To prove that such a scheme, limit- 
ed, restricted, and modified, is prac- 
ticable, is the design of this pamphlet ; 
in favour of which its author argues 
with no small degree of ingenuity. 
He contends that the system of credit 
has a natural tendency to enhance the 
price of nearly every article, the profit 
of the seller being calculated upon the 
probable loss, which in the course of 
trade he may sustain. Many objec- 
tions he anticipates and obviates, but 
others of a formidable nature still re- 
main to be considered. 

On the mischiefs arising to various 
classes of society, the author makes 
some pointed observations, and the 
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instances which he adduces to prove 
the magnitude of the evil, aretoo plain 
to be denied. It is, however, more 
easy to discover thedisease than topre- 
scribe and apply an adequate remedy. 
A ‘subject of such moment should be 
examined with microscopic eyes, and 
Only touched with the most delicate 
hands, and perhaps on the whole it is 
something rather‘ more to be desired 
than expected. 


eee 


racter of Mrs, Maria Cramp, with 
ore even her Correspondence. 
By J. M. Cramp. 12mo. pp. 99. 
London. Burton & Smith, 156, 
Leadenhall-street. 1823. 





TueEre can be no doubt that the sub- 
ject of this work lies near the heart of 


the author, and therefore, in his eyes, 8 


and in the estimation of those who 
were acquainted with the deceased, 
the publication may seem of much im- 
portance ; but beyond this circle, this 


pouertal influence, we think, is not 


ikely to extend. 

Mrs. Cramp ‘appears to have been 
an excellent woman, but we perceive 
nothing in ‘her life or death that can 
sanction this ‘call upon public atten- 
tion. Nearly every pious Christian 
that departs this life, can furnish ma- 
terials for a little volume equally as 
instructive and as interesting as those 
which this sketch contains. 


ioleeenen cael 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE STUDY 
OF THE MATHEMATICS, 

Mr. EpiTor. 

Sin,—The first department of your 
excellent Magazine to which I direct 
my attention, is generally the Queries 
to Correspondents; and when reading 
the list for Janaary, col. 109, I was 
particularly struck with the Seaman’s 
query, No, 7. 

_He wants:a course of reading and 
Pa | sketched out, which is calcu- 
lated to conduct him through the intri- 
cate labyrinth of mathematical sci- 
ence; and it would be happy if, in 
the present enlightened and _philoso- 
phic age, every student-were to syste- 
matize his studies. For it is:a-noto- 
rious fact, that, in every ‘branch ‘of 
science, and division of intellectual 





labour, uch time is lost by pro- 
miscuous rambics and desultory re- 
search. 

The abstract sciences are obscured 
and made more difficult from the want 
of a judicious system and a proper 
choice of books. And it is the want 
of systematical learning which creates 
that tissue of error with which the 
streams of literature are polluted, ‘and 
with which every age has been re- 
plete. Such has been its imfluence on 


the human mind, that it has caused 
Review.—Sketch of the Life and Cha- 


many students to abandon their stu- 
dies, and pronounce their undertak- 
ings insuperable ; whereas, if they had 
begun with a regular system, they 
might have shone brightly in the 
philosophical hemisphere; and even 
struck out paths in science which 
would have rivalled those in which 
Bacon and Newton acquired so much 


lory. 

Many of the works, however, which 
have been published to systematize 
the mathematics, have only drawn 
over that science the curtain of ob- 
scurity; so that the student, taking 
them for his unerring guide, instead 
of exploring new and useful traths, 
only finds himself bewildered and lost. 
These works are like a vast magazine, 
in ‘which are deposited both ‘trath and 
error. The novice in science, there- 
fore, cannot.be too careful in the se- 
lection of books. 

Bat, sir, if your ‘correspondent 
wishes to connect, in the shortest: and 
easiest way, the best -practical with 
the best theoretical knowledge -of\ma- 
thematics, it is impossible, :perhaps, 
to study more excellent authors than 
the following:——Dr. Hutton’s and 
Isaac Dalby’s ‘Courses of Mathema- 
ties, together with Dr. Hutton’s Key ; 
—Mole’s, Sanderson’s, Simpsen’s, 
Maclaurin’s, Emerson’s, and Ker- 
sey’s Algebra ;—Thos. Simpsen’s and 
Emerson’s Trigonometry ;—ucelid, by 
Simpson ;—Gregory’s Geometry ;—Le 
Hospital’s and Hamilton’s Conic See- 
tions ;—Ditton’s, ‘Rowe’s, Simpson's, 
and Maclaurino’s Fluxions. 

When these works are well digest- 
ed, the student will find.that-he is*be- 
come a proficient in mathematics; but 
this, at least, must not be: expected 
for many years. ‘Nevertheless, ifthe 
has genius, he needs neither 'to ‘be 
‘‘embarrassed by mountains, nor ‘by 


deserts, nor by rivers, nor vast 


chasms ;” for there is no resisting the 
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power of genius. When any thing is 
to be achieved, it is never intimidated 
by difficulties. 

Simply as *‘ A Seaman,” it would 
be needless for your correspondent to 
labour so mach for the knowledge 
which is necessary merely to carry 
him round the globe: Robertson’s, 
Norie’s, and Dr. Inman’s Navigation, 
are quite sufficient for this purpose ; 
to which may be added, Dr. Inman’s 
Tables. These works will teach him 
not only to “* measure out the ocean 
deep,” but “to count the sands, and 
the sun’s rays.” 

Bat, sir, your correspondent wishes 
to “gain a THorovcHn knowledge of 
the mathematics in every branch.”— 
This is a wish indeed, which, though 
he were to live an hundred years, 
could not be gratified. There is, per- 
haps, no single individual in the pre- 
sent day so deeply skilled in mathe- 
matics. In following this infinite 
abyss, no ‘bottom can be found. In- 
deed, Newton, that Hercules of sci- 
ence, failed in hisattempts. Although 
the path in which he ranged appeared 
to others to be almost infinite, yet he 
still exclaimed, “The wide, the un- 
bounded prospect, lies before me.” 

“Procedes huc, et non amplius,” 
is a sentiment to which the philoso- 
pher is a total stranger. The field of 
science, like that of nature, is for ever 
pleasing, and for ever new. Every 
year new discoveries are making in 
some department or other, discoveries 
which will immortalize their authors ; 
and if your correspondent studies 
well the above-mentioned works, he 
may soon become one of their eonse- 
crated number. 

~ C.W. THomas. 


Exeter, May 3d, 1823. 
eee 


GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Missionary Industry.—It appears, from a late 
meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, that 
their missionaries have'accomplished the Her- 
culean task of translating the sacred scriptures 
into more than forty of the Eastern dialects, 


and ‘that translations of them are in progress 





Ceylon and Java. It.also 


are in India and Ceylon 140 native schools, in | ; 


which 11,000 children are not merely taaght to 
read and write, but they acquire also, by writing 


from dictation the elements of useful knowledge 


into the vernacular Janguages of the islands of and 36 
~~: that there 





in arithmetic, grammar, astronomy, geography, 
natural philosophy, history, chranelogy, &c. at 
an anneal expense of about 7s. Gd. for each 
Darkness.—The sentiments of grati 

Rm ae which the reflecting mind Viral 
dalges on ing the extent and spirit of 
the religious and volent institations which 
adorn and bless our Jand, are raised to a yet 
greaterelevation, when we learn, that, not many 
centuries ago, a law was made in England, pre- 
hibiting the New Testament in English to be 
vead by women, apprentices, journeymen, vr 
serving-men. 

Protestants.—It appears, thet MM. 
Porche and Majanel, agents for “ The Conti- 
nental Society, o— in England, a few 
_ ago, for the diffusion of Christian know- 
edge on the continent of Europe,) have been 
condemned to three months’ confinement in a 
French prison, and to pay a fine of 200 francs 
each, for holding religious assemblies without 
leave of the priests. A certain charitable lady 
has also incurred the high displeasure of the 
Romisb ecclesiastics, being char; with the 
beinoas crime of distributing the 8 of the 
Bible Society. This may be called the war of 
monks and pri egainst the rights of coa- 
science ; is quite consistent with their war 
upon political rights. 

Education.—in the city of Edinburgh, 680 
schools have been established, on the local ays- 
tem of Dr. Chalmers, in the space of three 
years ; and so well arranged is the plan, that the 
character of any of the inbabitants of the poar 
districts may be ascertained in the of 
24 hours, by application to the qual deme- 
tary. It is worthy of remark, that the society 
has attained thus much, generally without the 
assistance, and, in many parts of the city, in 
opposition to the clergy. 

Literary. 

Origin of Printing —Mr. J. Keenig, author of 
a work on this subject, pubdichationme time 
since in the Dutch language, but which is litle 
known in this country, has proved, at least to 
the conviction of the German critics, that to 


we erm adm ond of re bites 
eof part > 
that the Speculum Salutis Humane, published in 
Dutch about 1417, was the first work of any 


extent which \ap ‘after the invention of 
the typographical art. 
Continental Li catalogue hasbeen 


Literature.—A oga 
published at Leipsic, of the books that ap- 
at the Frankfort and Leipsic fairs, m 


ber last. to 

form the . The total number was 

1429 ; ito may be added, 87 collections 

of charts, maps, &e. 13 of music, 68 romances, 
pieces. 

to have made the greatest, 


Attention has also been paid to the ‘Sansonit 
literatare. : ' 
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Columbus.—A work is expected shortly to 
, under the sanction of the istrates 
the city of Genoa, which will bring to light 
several documents, hitherto unknown and an- 
edited, respecting this great man and his disco- 
veries. It is prof , that, thoagh mach has 
been said of him, yet there remains much that 
has been concealed, forgotten, or neglected. 
These documents will be printed in the original 
a and with the orthography unchanged, 
: th a literal Italian translation on the opposite 
ide. 
Royal Society of Literature.—The first public 
meeting of the Fallows of the new neem took 
on Tuesday, June the 17th, a day, likely, 
m that circumstance, to be memorable in the 
history of British literature. The learned 
Bi of St. David’s took the chair, and read 
an ress, in which the society is stated as 
‘ander the patronage, and endowed by the 
liberality, of His Majesty George IV. for the 
advancement of literatare—by the publication 
of anedited remains of ancient literature, and of 
such works as may be of great intrinsic value, 
but not of that popular character which usually 
claims the attention of publishers—by the pro- 
motion of discoveries in literature—by endea- 
vours to fix the standard, as far as is practicable, 
and to preserve the purity of our language, by 
the critical improvement of our lexicography— 
by the reading, at public meetings, of interest- 
ing papers on history, philosophy, poetry, 
philology, and the arts, and the publication of 
such of those papers as shall be approved of, 
in the Society’s Transactions—by the assigning 
of honorary rewards to works of great literary 
merit, now f to important discoveries in litera- 
ture—and by establishing a correspondence 
with learned men in foreign countries, for the 
urpose of literary inquiry and information.” 
i Society is to consist of Fellows and 
Associates: of the latter, ten are to be on the 
royal endowment, Having 100 guineas a year 
each, payable out of the privy purse, and the 
same number on the funds of the Society. 
There will also be honorary Associates, out of 
whom the others will be elected. 
Scientific. 
ish Artists in Italy.—The last exhibition 
of the Florence artists has been extremely in- 
teresting; and, among the fine productions dis- 
played, those of our countryman Wallace stand 
-eminentin landscape painting. Mr. Thomas 
Serato Donaldson, also, has been elected a 
member of the Florentine Academy, for some 
fine architectaral designs and drawings, sub- 
mitted to the members by the Duke’s chief 
architect. 


a of Charred Timber.—A won- 
derful proof of arable of charred timber 
is given in ‘‘ Watson’s Chemical Essays,” 


where we are informed, that the beams of the 
theatre of Herculaneum were converted into 
charcoal by the burving lava which overflowed 
that city, and, daring a lapse of 1900 years, they 
have remained as entire as if formed but yester- 
day. This 'y was well known to the 
ancients, as ous — of Ephesus was 
_ built on charred piles; and, some years ago, 
piles were found in the Thames, charred, in a 
perfect state of preservation, in the very spot 
. where Tacitus s that the Britons drove in 
piles to prevent the attack of Cesar’s fleet. 





Veloci 
Society, 


Sound.—At a meeting of the Royal 
d on the 27th of February, a paper 
was read by Mr. Goldenham, on the velocity 
and force of sound, deduced from careful ex- 
periments made at Madras. It appears, that 


the mean velocity of sound is 1142 feet and 34 
handredth-parts, per second, which is nearly 
that previously ounenet by Newton and Halley. 
Mr. G. states it to be considerably affected b 
the state of the atmosphere, and by the wind. 
He found that the velocity increases to a maxi- 
mum at the middle of the year, being then 1164 
feet per second: the minimum is 1099 feet. 

Sudden Loss, and Return, of Speech.— Between 
eight and nine months ago, a boy, about twelve 
years of age, named Oldham, in Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, went to bed at the usual hour, and in the 
morning rose totally dumb : he preserved every 
other faculty, but was obliged to write on a 
slate for every thing he wanted that he could 
not explain by signs. Every means of external 
remedy, and also electricity, were resorted to 
without effect; galvanism was also attempted, 
but was so much resisted in its application b 
the boy’s fears, that it could not then be applied. 
At length, his fears of galvanism were overcome, 
and it was applied five different days. On Fri- 
day, May 30, being the evening of tbe fifth ap- 
plication, and just eight months from the day 
of his affliction, he retired to bed as usual, and 
awoke suddenly, about eleven o’clock, making 
so much noise as to awaken some of his school- 
fellows. Their alarm brought the nurse from 
an adjoining apartment, to learn the cause, when 
many voices exclaimed, “O narse! Oldham can 
speak again!” The nurse, doubting the fact, 
went to him, and discovered the reality of this 
strange phenomenon. In the morning, the boy 
had quite recovered his speech, which has con- 
tinued perfect ever since. On being asked if 
he felt any pecaliar sensation, he said, he thought 
he was being galvanized, as he felt the tip of 
his tongue affected, together with a rambling 
in his inside. 

Gas.—The Canongate clock of Edinburgh 
has been lately illuminated at night by gas. The 
reflectors are very powerful, and the dials are 
thus rendered distinctly visible at aconsiderable 
distance. The length of streets already lighted 
with in the metropolis is 215 miles; and 
three of the principal companies light 39,504 
pate lamps, and consume annually about 

158 chaldrons of coals. 

' Anchor-Rockets.—-A highly interesting ex- 
periment was lately made from on board the 
Admiralty yacht, of Sir W. Congreve’s newly- 
invented anchor-rockets, in the presence of 
many persons of distinction. These rockets are 
provided with about ten yards of chain, to which 
any required quantity of rope, of proportionate 
strength, is attached, having a small anchor at 
the head of the rocket, which fixes itself on the 
opposite bank by the force with which it is 
projected. A rocket of the smallest size was 
sent across a creek a handred yards wide, and 
completely sacceeded ; 2 second, of the largest 
size, was next tried, to which a moderate-sized 
cable was attached, which was carried half way 
across the stream, but failed by the breaking of 
the chain; two others, of a middle size, with 
oe » were then fired, —_ of which 
succeeded in carrying the ropes to the opposite 
shore, where the or fixed so firmly in the 
mud, that, on an attempt to move it by a num- 
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ber of men pulling at the rope; though the 
rope broke, the anchor kept its hold. 
Prodigiow Magnet.—Professor Patterson, of 
Philadelphia, has lately exhibited to his class an 
artificial magnet, of the horse-shoe form, which 
supported the enormous weight of 162 Ibs.: its 
own weight is 32 Ibs., and it is said to be the 
most powerfal magnet known. It was prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Lakens, of that city, 
who has discovered a method of touching, mach 
superior to that used in Europe. This large 
magnet will be deposited in the Philadelphia 


museum. 
Irish Marble Quarries.—Some quarries of 
white and green marble have lately been disco- 


vered in the west of Ireland, which promise to 
be very valuable. The white is said to be of a 
quality superior for statuary and sculpture to 
any Italian marble, being of the same texture 
and constitution with the best Grecian marble; 
and the green is said to belong to that kind 
called verde antique, and to rival the finest spe- 
cimens of that rare and costly article, in beauty. 
Generating Curves.—During the year 1822, a 
series of papers on the physical and moral world 
was published in the Imperial Magazine. These 
papers indaced Mr. Joseph Jopling, who had 
invented several new methods of generating 
curves by the continued motion of a point, to 
try the application of his invention to the sep- 
tenary scale. His efforts have been crowned 
with the most complete saccess ; and he has no 
doubt, that the discovery will be of the utmost 
importance in naval architectare, and also in 
various branches of the arts. As specimens of 
curves generated by continued motion, the in- 
ntor has farnished an almost endless variety. 
n our next number, we hope to give a copious 
extract from a pamphlet which he has written 
on the occasion, (or the whole, if necessary,) 
that his theory, observations, and the applica- 
tion of his discovery, may speak for themselves. 
We regret that the preoccapancy of our pages 
has prevented us from inserting it during the 
present month. 
Miscellaneous. 
Mammoth.—Some workmen, employed in 
digging at a place called Kahienstein, near 
Statgard, have discovered several bones of the 
mammoth, of anextraordinary size. Besides a 
molar tooth, almost reduced to powder, 13 


feet 7 inches long, (without reckoning the ca-- 


- of the tooth, ) there were several vertebrae 
and ribs, a great piece of the hip-bone, another 
molar tooth, and several fragments of the occi- 
put; also, the upper bone of the forefoot, the 
thickest part of which is a foot in diameter. 
These were all in a layer of clay, mixed with 
sand, 18 feet below the surface of the mountain, 
and 82 above the level of the river Neckar. 
Fossil Ship.— An extraordinary discovery has 
just been made at Capella, in the canton of 
aalwyk, in North Brabant. While some 
workmen were digging the foundation of a 
building, they found the hull of a vessel, about 
16 feet broad, and 30 long. It is not easy to 
determine the time when this vessel was thus 
buried in the middle of the land, unless it may 
have been in the great inundation of the 18th of 
November, 1421; in which case it would have 
been four centuries under ground. 
ing.— Experiments have lately been 
made at Paris with a swimming-machi It 








is made of tin, and has the appearance of two 
cones, into a prey Fam and 
strongly united. It is fixed ander the arm-pits, 


and whoever has it on may cross a river, even 
with a burden, without any danger. It has re- 
ceived the name of a Rouanette, from the name 
of the inventor, M. Rouan. 

Treasures in the Deep.—A diving-bell, under 
the direction of a sabmarine adv: called 
Crasoe, has been lately shipped from London 
to Holland, to recover the cargo of the frigate 


Latine, sunk there 22 yearsago. Besides 22 
brass guns, she had on £30,000 in gold, 
32 s of gold in bars, and 32 of silver in 


bars. The vessel lies in 30 feet, at hi 
which being clear, the most sanguine are 
entertained of their saving the whole of the 

riy. One of the casks of gold bars was 
Fatel raised to the water’s edge; bat, from 
the ~ the hoops, only one bar was 


water, 


saved, weighing seven pounds and a half. 
Human ition.—On a late trial of one 


of those violators of sepulchres generally known 
by the name of resurrection-men, Dr. ay, 
lecturer on anatomy, deposed, that some bodies 
became decomposed in a few days, others last- 
ed mach longer ; in some, the features could 
not be known in forty-eight hours, while in 
others they might be recognized for a week : 
the longest he ever knew were the featares of a 
car, which remained recognizable for a fort- 
night. In three weeks, a subject would be 
unfit for dissection. In two weeks, the outer 
skin comes off, with it the nails, and the hair is 
loose ; but marks on the body might be identi- 
fied. He had known frequent cases, where 
relatives were mistaken in the bodies the 
claimed , and instanced one where a body 
of leather was insisted on as being the one of 
which they were in search. Dissectors are 
pre oy in order to distinguish one sabject from 
another, to affix marks. 

‘elo de se.—The bill now before the House 
of Commons, for abolishing the barbarous prac- 
tice of barying in the highways, and driving a 
stake through the body, of suicides, against 
whom the above verdict is had, enacts, that 
such persons shall in future have private burial 
in a churchyard, but no Christian rites shall be 
allowed. 

Marble Ponds of Persia.—This nataral ouri- 
osity consists of certain pools, or plashes, whose 
indolent waters, by a slow and regular process, 
stagnate, concrete, and petrify, prodacing that 
beantiful transparent stone, called 
Tabriz marble, much used in the barial 
of Persia, and in their best edifices. 

nds are contained within the circumference of 

alf a mile, and their position is distinguished 
by heaps of stone, which have accumalated as 
the excavations have increased. The petri- 
factive process may be traced from its com- 
mencement to its termination : in one part, the 
water is clear ; in a second, it a 8 thicker 
and stagnant ; in a third, quite black ; and in its 
last stage, it is white like ahoar frost. Where 
the operation is complete, a stone thrown on its 
surface makes no impression, and a man ma: 
walk over it without wetting his shoes. 
is the constant tendency of this water to become 
stone, that where it exudes from the ground in 
bubbles, the petrifaction assumes a globular 
shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by a stroke 
of magic, had been arrested in their play, and 
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metamo: iatostene. The substance thus 
is brittle, t arent, and some- 

times ziebly streaked with green, red, and 
copper-coloured veins. It admits of being cut 
inate very large slabs, and takes a good polish. 
Semmebte is stone looked upon as an article 
of Jaxary, that none bat the king, bis sons, and 
oy ta by special firman, are per- 

@ it. 





i lagnificence.—The expenses at- 
the ceranation of his present majesty 
are ascertained to amount to 


the sum of 
£238,238. Os. 2d. , 
ight of Road.—At the York assizes, held in 
il, im a case in which the right of way was 
ject of dispute, evidence having been 
adduced that a funeral had passed along the | 
road, Mr. Justice Bayley occasion te ob- | 
a very common prejudice existed, | 
that wherever a was carried, there might 
be a bridle-road ; but it was entirely without 
foundation, and he thought it ought to be made 
known as generelly as possible, as the inter- 
ruption of a faneral so passing tended frequently 
to distress the feelings of individaals already 
too much troubled. 


tending 
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Riterarp Motices. 
Just Published. 
Baxter's Practical Works, in Svo. Vol. 9. 


Views in Paris, &c. consisting of sixty 
t Metropolis and its environs, en- 


Sereda wigeal Aevcinas bos, Peak 
v. w . e~ 
Sx Nash, by the first ertitis. "9 vols. royal 


4to. With a Su ent. 
A new edition of “ God’s Jadgments upon 
the —— Apostatized Church, against the 


modern protineia of some eminent ical yp- 
wa iters.” In fonr distinct parts. One 
vol. $yo. 

Mr. r has recently published a Trans- 
lation of the Latin Valgate New Testament, 
in handsome volume, 8vyo, The anlearned 
cede will now be able to peruse the Catholic 
wil ba mest voricet eect alta toe 

ma to e Vulgate 
translation, aut its differs from 
the Protestant version, yet it is essentially the 


Tn two vols. 8vo. Martha: a Memorial of 
an only beloved Sister. By Andrew 
Reed, aathor ef No Fiction, a narrative foand- 
ed on faots. 


on 

Britannia’s Letters to a British Prince on 
the foreign and domestic Policy of Great Bri- 
tain. By Thomas Broughton, Esq. 

Sure Methods of attaining a Long and 
Healthfol Life, with the means of correcting a 
Bad Constitution. By Lewis Cornaro. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. 
ees ms tease 

eo tt t tism. 

Jane and her basaaty “v 

Roman Poesy. 
Oliphant 


» or the Gardener of 





Glammis. 


An | to the British Nation on the Hu- 
manity and Policy of forming a National Insti- 
tation for the Preservation of Lives and Pro- 

y from Shipwreck. By Sir William Hil- 
ary, Bart. 

A Familiar Review of the Life of David, 
King of Israel. For the Instruction of Young 
Persons. By Henry Lacy. 

A Narrative of the Establishment and Pro- 

3 of the Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and 
Eadie, founded by the late Rev. Thomas Coke. 
lgnndng Notices of Bombay, with a Sketch 
of the History of Ceylon. By W.M. Har- 

In the Press, 

And nearly ready for publication, in one vol. 
8vo. (closely printed in double columns,) with 
a frontispiece, and comprising nearly ane thou- 
sand articles; the third London edition, greatly 
enlarged, of A Dictionary of All Religions, 
and Rell ious Sects, Ancient and Modern ; 
also, of Ecclesiastical History and Theological 
Controversy. By Thomas Williams. 

Inflaence and Example, or the Reclase. A 
Tale. By the Author of Dangerous Errors. 

A new edition of Mr. Parkes’s Chemical 
Essays, In two thick Svo. vols. With a great 
number of copperplate engravings of Appara- 


tus, Machinery, &c. 

A Memorial of the late Rev. WZ. Evans, of 
Wymondham, Norfolk, inclading a Selection 
from his Private Correspondence ; to which is 
subjoined a Funeral Sermon. By the Rev. J. 
Hooker, A.M. Qne vol. 12mo. 

A new, beantifully printed, royal 12mo. vol. 
for the use of Commercial Gentlemen, will ap- 
pear in a few days, by Mr. Wright, Account- 
ant, Fenchurch-street, entitled “‘The New 
Mercantile Assistant, and General Cheque 
Book ;” containing Nine copious and distinct 
Sets of Tables. The first Series are Calcula- 
lations by Reduction, on a novel and simple 
principle ; exhibiting, at one view, what any 
commodity, purchased in the aggregate, 2, e 
by the Ton or Cwt. costs per sins | -, Stone, 
or qr.; any number of lbs., or stones, or qrs. ; 
or vice versa. The eight other Tables relate to 
the Public Funds, Life Annuities, Wine and 
Spirits, Hay and Corn, &c, &e. all peculiarly 
simple, and adapted to the se of Com- 
meree, and as a in the Counting-house. 

ti the Press. 


reparing for ° 
Mr. E. W. Bravlcy, Jon. is preparing a 
work on The Natural History of Meteorites, 
or ef those re e masses of iron and of 
earthy and metallic compounds, which, at dif- 
ferent periods, have fallen fram the atmo- 
sphere, including remarks on their probable 
origin, With an Historical Introduction, 
shewing that the worship of them was widely 
prevalent in former ages, and that it still con- 
tinues in certain Pagan countries. In one yol. 
12mo. illpstrated by plates and di s. 
Orations for the Braces of God, in four 
parts. J ent to Come, an argument in 
nine parts. the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. 
Minister of he Canora, park, tton- 
en, London. one vol. 8vo. 
On the 20th of July will be published, a 
Treatise on Practical Cupping. By Samuel 
Bayfield, Surgeon. 
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